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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 





Historical Account of Students 
educated in the Warrington 
Academy. 

Having, in your former Vo- 
lume, completed the account of 
Tutors at Warrington, it was my 
intention to give a select list of 
the Students, arranged under va- 
rious heads. But as it was found 
extremely difficult to make a se. 
lection that might satisfy your 
several readers, I have determined 
to send you the whole list, with 
the native place of each; to ex- 
press, by a letter affixed, the pro- 
fession which each afterwards fol- 
lowed, where known (viz. L. Law, 
M. Medicine, D. Divinity, 
Commerce); to denote the death 
of any, where known, by an 
asterisk; and to add such _ brief 
remarks or references as may 
serve to illustrate the character 
and pursuits of many of them. 

17 57. 

1. Thomas Percival, 

rington. 

Of this excellent physician, ele- 
gant writer, and most amiable 
man, so full and circumstantial 
4 life has been prefixed by his 
son Edward Percival, M. D. of 
Dublin, to his Works, in four 
volumes, Syo. (the literary and 

VOL. 3X, 2D 


* M. War- 


C. lustrated 


moral works, comprised in the 
first two vols, may be had sepa. 
rate from the medical), that I need 
not take up any of your pages on 
a subject which would otherwise 
be highly agreeable. Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s animated and able vindi- 
cation of him from the charge of 
holding accommodating principles 
in politics and religion, which 
had been brought against him by 
one of your correspondents, is 
found in your [IIrd. Vol. (for 
1808) p. 368. Perhaps it may 
strengthen his argument to observe, 
that the natural equality of man. 
kind was perhaps never better il. 
than in the conversa. 
tion with Sacchuarissa (Moral 
Tales, Part If. Works, Vol. I. 
p. 164); and thatin the following 
extract from -_ Dialogue on 
Truth (Vol, If. p. 58), be had 
many years the pales: ? the late 
writers on religious liberty re. 
specting the absurdity of the term 
Toleration. ** I could not hear 
the term toleration from the mouth 
of Philocles, without expressing 
some objections to it, although 
it has been adopted by Locke, and 
other writers of the first distinc. 
tion. For words, I observed, have 
a considerable influence on opi- 
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nion, and the present term ap- 
pears to be injurious to that reli- 
gious liberty which it is designed 
to import. It implies a right to 
impose articles of faith and modes 
of worship; that nonconformity 
isacrime; and that the sufferance 
of it is a matter of favour or le- 
nity. But the nonconformist of 
every country, if bis rational 
principles are consonant to his 
practice, will regard this claim of 
right as an usurpation, and will 
urge, thatit has neither been con. 
ferred by Jesus Christ, nor dele. 
gated by men, Our Saviour de- 
clares expressly, ‘ My kingdom 1s 
not of this world ;’ and his religion, 
though persecuted and oppressed 
during the period of its greatest 
purity and perfection, and when 
the ministers of it had gifts and 
powers which are now unknown.* 
The people could not delegate 
such a right to any man or body 
of men; for the human mind is 
so mutable, that no individual 
can fix astandard of his own faith, 
much less can he commission ano. 
ther to establish one for him and 
his posterity. And this power 
would in no hands be so danger. 
ous, as in those of a statesman 
or a priest, who has the folly or 
presumption to think himself qua. 
lified to exercise it.”’ 

I would observe further one 
rare trait in Dr. Percival’s charac- 
ter, which takes away the too 
common excuse from the nume. 
rous class of his non-attending 
brethren, that when he was in the 
fullest practice as first physician 
in the populous town of Manches- 
ter, he always arranged his regu- 
lar business so as to leave himself 
at liberty to attend the public 
worship of God with his family. 


. * This sentence is according to copy. 
SD. 
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In cases of sudden emergency he 
knew as well as any one, thar 
his Maker expects mercy rather: 
than sacrifice. In the Appendix 
to his Medical Ethics (Vol. Il, 
p. 517—533) are a course of ex. 
cellent remarks on the necessity 
of religion to the perfection of the 
medical character, which are well 
deserving the attention of the 
younger members, particularly, of 
that useful profession. 

The third part of the Father’s 
Instructions is calculated for the 
use of young divines; it was in- 
deed composed for the use of bis 
own son while a student in theo- 
logy. (Works, Vol. I. p- 299, 
ad finem.) 

2. Thomas Leigh,*C. Warrington, 

3. John Drake,* D. Peover, 
Cheshire; removed to Glasgow ; 
but died soon after be had finished 
his academical studies. 

4. Thomas Hart,* C, Warring. 
ton. 

5. John Turner,* C. Ditto, 

17 58. 

6. John Tatham, Cantsfield. 

7. Joseph Smith,C, Birmingham, 
a respectable merchant, and al- 
derman, of Bristol. 

8. Fox Smith,*C. Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

9. Thomas Griffith,e C. White. 
haven. 

10. John Walder, Barbadoes. 

11. Harrison Walke, Ditto. 

12. John Aiking M: Warrington. 
Now Dr. Aikin, of Stoke New- 
ington: whese long and varied 
labours, for the benefit of almost 
every age and class of readers, 10 
almost every department of litera 
ture, will one day claim the wil- 
ling praise of grateful biography : 
«“s hate be the hour, and distant be the 

ay.” 

13. John Satterthwaite, * C- 
Lancaster, 











14, Thomas Astley, D. 
Removed (together with No, 15) 
from Daventry, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Benson, After three years 
settled at Preston, whence about 
1770 he removed to Chesterfield. 
Here he continued a highly re. 
spected minister, and for many 
years a successful schoolmaster, 
till his resignation in 1813. He 
still resides in Chesterfield. He 
was more than once invited to take 
a Chair at Warrington, 

15. Thomas Threlkeld,*D. Hal. 
ifax. 

Of this amiable and excellent man, 
so remarkable for his extraordi- 
nary powers of memory, you have 
already given (M. R. Vol. Il. p. 
169, &c.) the full and curious 
account annexed by Dr. Barnes 
io his funeral sermon: to which 
1 have nothing particular to add. 

16. Samuel Farr,* M. Bristol. 
Accompanied his fellow-student, 
Percival, to Edinburgh, and thence 
to Leyden, where they both gra. 
duated together. He was a good 
many years, I believe, a physi- 
cian at Bristol, and afterwards 
removed to Taunton, where he 
died, 1793, of a dropsy in the 
chest. Besides several smaller 
things, he published a Translation 
of the Epidemics of Hippocrates, 
inone Volume, 4to, He was a 
man much respected, of sociable 
manners and considerable powers 
of conversation, a great reader, 
well versed in general literature, 
and in politics a staunch whig. 

17. Edward Garlick,* Bristol, 
died at Warrington. 

18. John Willding,®D. Leyland, 
Settled for a short time at Elswick, 
& small village north of Preston, 
removed to Derby, and in 1777 
to Prescot, where he died 1781, 
He published a Fast Sermon. 

19. Francis Garbett, Birmingham, 
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Held some office under the Shel- 
burne administration ? 
20. William Brooksbank,* Hack. 


ney. Afterwards studied at Edin. 
burgh. He lived many years as 


a respectable country gentleman 
at Beach, near Macclesheld; a 
trustee, and generally on the com. 
mittee, of the Academy. 

21. Robert Denison,C. Notting- 
ham; & most respectable mere 
chant, and great promoter of the 
trade of his native town by the 
introduction of machinery. 

22. William Acklom,* M. Wel- 
ton, Yorkshire, 


23. Allwood Wilkinson,* C. 
Chesterfield. 
1759. 


24. Charles Potts, L. Allerton. 

An eminent solicitor at Chester; 
many years deputy clerk of the 
peace of that county palatine. 

25. William ‘Turner,* Birming- 
ham. 

26. John Rotinson, Wigan. 

27. William Jorden,*C, London, 

28. Christopher Cookson,* Pen. 
rith. 

Afterwards C, C, Crackenthorp, 
Esq. near his native place. 

29. William Walmsley, Wigan. 

30. Samuel Daniel,* C, Stock. 
port. 

31. John Forrest,* D. Frodsham 

—died while a student. 

32. Nehemiah Bostock,*D. Ashe 

ton—died early. 

33. William Howell,* D. Birm. 
ingham—-removed to Carmarthen, 
settled at Chelwood, near Bris- 
tol; afterwards at Swansea: and 
tutor of an academy there. 

34. John Palmer.*D. 

This eminent scholar and divine 
came to Warrington under the 
immediate protection of Dr, Tay- 
lor, who had directed his previous 
school-education. For some time 
before he became a student he 
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had been under the care of Mr, 
Turner, and afterwards of Dr. 
Harwood, at Congleton, After 
completing bis course at Warring: 
ton he settled at Macclesfield, 
where he continued as a minister 
till about 1778, when he removed 
to Derby, and then to Birming- 
ham, where he died after a short 
illness, Dec. 26, 1787. He pub. 
lished two spirited pamphlets in 
the subscriptionscontroversy, 1772 
and 3, an improvement on Byrom’s 
Short Hand, and an Answer to 
Thelyphthora: and in the Theo- 
logical Repository, several articles, 
signed G. H. in the first three 
volumes; and in the last three, a 
variety of very valuable and im. 
portant papers under the signa- 
turesof Christophilos, Symmachus, 
and Erasmus. A short memoir of 
him was inserted by Dr. Priestley 
in Theol. Repos. Vol. VI, p. 217 


—294, 
35. Nathaniel Cotton, D, St. 


Albans. 
Son of Dr. Cotton, author of the 
Fire-side, Visions in Verse, &c. 
From Warrington he went to Cam- 
bridge, took orders in the church 
of England, and now resides on 
his living at Thornby, in Nor- 
thampionshire, 

36. John Andrews Wilson,* 
Rivington, died at Warrington, 

37. John Taylor,* M. Bolton, 

After five years removed to 
Edinburgh, whence after a long 
residence he removed to his native 
place about 1775, and practised 
as a physician with great success, 
though not with much emolument, 
till a short time before his death, 
in 1810, atter having been cut 
for the stone, 

38. Edward Paddy, Bwighter- 
fUlke 


39. T. Markoe, Tortola, 
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40, Thomas Lees,* Manchester. 

Son of John Lees, Esq. (after- 
wards John Carill Worsley) of 
Platt, who succeeded Lord Wil- 
loughby as President of the Aca. 
demy, till 1776, when he resigned 
it to Sir H. Hoghton. The son 
also was always a great friend to 
the interests of his Alma Mater, 
and was generally one of the coms 
mittee. He died about 1804. 

41. Timothy Bentley, M? Lei- 
cester, 

42. Jolin Bourn, C, Stalming. 

43. Humphrey Humphreys, 
Newtown. 

44, Isaac Cookson,C. Newcastle. 

An eminent merchant in his 
native place, of which he served 
the office of sheriff, 1777. 

45. William Griffiths,*C White. 
haven. 

46. Robert Fisher,*C. Ditto- 

47. Benjamin Stapp,*D, Lon- 
don. 

This gentleman was considered 
as of great promise, both as to 
talents and acquirements. He 
was accordingly pitched upon as 
a proper person to take the charge 
of the preparatory school (see Vol. 
VIII. p. 288) ; on the failure of 
which he settled at Shrewsbury, 
in 1766, as successor to Mr. Or- 
ton, and colleague with Mr. 
Fownes. The appointment was an 
unhappy one ; cither his doctrine, 
ot his mode of delivering it, being 
very disagrecable to a considerable 
proportion of the society, a sepa 
ration was the consequence. From 
his uncomfortable situation be was 
relieved by death, the consequence 
ofa fever, in 1767, but the breach 
was irreparable. See Dr. Kip- 
pis’s Life of Orton, ap. Doddridge- 
Biog. Ur. V. 310. 
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48. Burdett Worthington, Ches- 
ter. 

49, William Hunt,#C. Birming- 
ham. 

50. John Simpson,*D., Leices. 
ter. 

Of this excellent person the 
writer has nothing to add to the 
memoirs which have been annexed 
to the sermons on his death, pub. 
lished by his friends, Mr. Jervis, 
of Leeds, and Mr. Hunter, of 
Bath. [See our Number for Fe- 
bruary, pp. 80—86.] 

51. Peter Woodhouse, Lancas- 
ier. 

1761. 

52. Robert Jeffries, Shrewsbury. 

53. Edmund Calamy,L. London, 

Grandson of Dr. Edmund Cala. 
my, the’ historian of the ejected 
ininisters. After two years, he re- 
moved to Cambridge, studied the 
law, practised at the bar for some 
time, and is still a respectable 
lawyer, but chiefly, it is believed, 
in the conve yancing line. 

54. Benjamin Landell,*C, New- 
castle ° 

Went to the East Indies, re. 
turned, settled in business at New- 
castle, where he died about 1775. 

55. Richard Witts, Witney— 
to the East Indies. 

_ 56. William Taylor, C. Bir. 
mingham. 

57. Charles Taylor, C. Ditto. 

58. J. Russell,C. Ditto. 

59. Daniel Gaskell,*C. Man- 
chester, - Father of Benj. Gaskell, 
Esq. M. P. for Malden. 

60. John Colquitt,*L. Liver. 
pool; many years town clerk of 
Liverpool. 

61. Thomas Potter,sC. Man. 
Chester; any years a very emi. 
nent merchant in. Manchester. 
Of such integrity im his dealings, 
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and such agrecable manners, that 
on his name being mentioned on 
the Continent among a set of Ger 
man merchants, it has been re. 
ceived with the acclamation 
‘¢ Bravo!’ Dr. Priestley (Mem, 
Vol. I. p. 54,) mentions his fae 
ther as **the worthiest man he 
ever knew,” 

62. Philip Taylor, D. Norwich, 
a beso of Dr. Taylor. After 
staying some time at Warrington 
he removed to Exeter, whence he 
returned to his original Alma 
Mater, and in 1770 succeeded 
Mr. Brekell, as minister of Kay. 
Street, Liverpool. In 1777 he 
removed to Eustace Street, Dub. 
lin, of which he is still one of the 
highly respected ministers. He 
has published a Sermon to Young 
People, and a Catechism. 

63. Edward Rigby,M. War- 
rington; another grandson of Dr, 
Taylor. Ilis mother and sisters 
furnished Mrs. Barbauld with 
the subjects of many of her most 
beautiful poems; some of which 
are published, particularly that 
on her being attended by her 
daughter (now Mrs, Parry, of Bath) 
during her visit to Buxton, for 
the recovery of her health. Tor 
her use the Dr. wrote his excellent 
little pamphlet, ** The Value ofa 
Child,”’ which his great grandson, 
Mr. Richard Taylor, has lately 
reprinted.—Mr,. Rigby has long 
been a very eminent surgeon at 
Norwich, and is the author of 
several curious medical and sur, 
gical iracts. His ** Essay on the 
Uterine Hemorrhage which pre. 
ced¢s the delivery of the full grown 
fetus’? is considered as a standard 
work. 
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Brief Memoir of Mr. Chilling- 

worth. 

«“ The Bible—the Bible only.” 

(Concluded from p. 144.) 

Knott, the Jesuit, having in 
vain attempted to silence Chilling. 
worth by representing him as a 
** Socinian,’? now endeavoured to 
counteract bis work by charging 
him with infidelity, He published 
in 1638, * Christianity maintain. 
ed, or a Discovery of sundry 
Doctrines tending to the Over. 
throwe of the Christian Religion ; 
contayned in the Answere to a 
Booke, entituled, JSlercy and 
Truth, &c.” This pamphlet ol 
86 pages, in 4to. was printed at 
St. Omers. Subjomed to itis a 
little piece of Koott’s, printed 
the same year and at the same 
place, under the utle of, ‘* Mo- 
tives maintained; or, a Reply 
unto M. Chillingworthe’s Answere 
to bis own Motives of his Conver. 
sion to Catholicke Religion,” 24 
pages. The next pamphlet against 
Chillingworth was also printed at 
St. Omers, 1638, viz. “The 
Church Conquerant over human 
Wi:; or, the Churches Authority 
demonstrated by M. William 
Chillingworth, (the Proctour for 
Wit against her) bis perpetual 
Contradictions in his Booke, &c.” 
Of this a Jesuit known by the name 
of John Floyd,* was the au- 
thor. Not contented with this 
attack, Floyd published the next 
year, 1639, another pamphlet of 





* Floyd was a native of Cambridge. 
He studied at Rome, and in 1592, the 
20th year of his age, joined the Jesuits. 
He was employed on a mission into 
England, was imprisoned, and after a 
year banished. For many years he 
taught Theology in the English college 
at Louvain: at St. Omers also he gave 
lectures to English students. He died 
1049. Bibhoth, Script. Soc. Jes. p. 449. 


104 pages in 4to. with the fol. 
lowing confident  title,—‘* The 
totall Summe; or, no Danger of 
Damnation unto Roman Catho. 
liques for any Errours in Faith: 
nor any Hope of Saluation tor any 
Sectary whatsoever, that doth 
knowingly oppose the Doctrine of 
the Roman Church. ‘This is 
proved by the Confessions and 
Sayings of M. Chulingworth his 
Booke.” This second pamphlet 
of this Jesuit’s contains nine chap. 
ters, which with the same assur 
ance that dictated the title-page, 
he denominates Cunuictions. ‘The 
last pamphlet against Chilling. 
worth was printed in 1639, pro- 
bably at St. Omers, of 158 pages, 
in dito. and is entitled, “The 
Judgment of an University-Man 
concerning M, William Chilling: 
worth his late pamphiet,t &c.” 





+ Pamphlet seems in these days to 
have denoted a light, inconsiderable 
publication ; and to have been applied 
to works by way of disparagement and 
contempt. Hence this ‘ University- 
Man” is angry with Chillingworth for 
having so called Knott’s Direction, &c. 
which does not contain two sheets and 
a half, and retorts upon him in the 
following sentences: —** I have observed 
this ordinary Tapinosis, or phrase of 
degradation, very frequent in Protestant 
writers against the Catholique : but if 
withall they have christened it a Popish 
pamphlet, I dare say ’tis more than half 
the confutation. Now faine would I 
know how many rhemes of paper may 
vindicate a booke from the contempt of 
a pamphlet. In my opinion a large 
volume in folio may be a pamphlet in 
substance, and a manuall booke of @ 
very few sheets may contain the waight 
and worth of an ample volume. True, 
if glouers and grossers be made iudges, 
your swelling volumes are more useful 
for such eccasions. They should do 
well to send them thither, where they 
shall be valued according to there bulke, 
————ad vicum vendentem thus et odores 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amiclur 

tneptis. : 
But the printer will be paied according 
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written by another Jesuit, William 
Lacy,* who was living at Oxford 
when he wrote it: to this was 
affixed a piece by the same au- 
thor, which he called ‘* Heau- 
tomachia: Mr. Chillingworth 
against himself.” 

The effect of these pamphlets 
seems not to have satisfied the 
Catholic party, for in 1052, that 
is, fourteen years after the ap- 
pearance of Chillingworth’s book, 
Knott published a formal answer 
in 4to. consisting of nearly a 
thousand pages, entitled, ** Inf. 
delity unmasked ; or, the Confu- 
tation of a Booke published by 
Mr. William Chillingworth, under 
this title, The Religion of Protes- 
tants a safe Way to Salvation.” 
** This last book” of Knott's, says 
Des Maizeaux,t “is but a com- 
ment on the former pamphlet. 
The same aspersions and calum- 
nies are brought in and enlarged 
upon; without any regard to Mr. 
Chillingworth’s answers and de- 
clarations. As to his arguments 
they are coarse, rambling, intri- 
cate: and in that respect, this 
last composure of Mr. Knott is 








to the number of sheetes, and geod 
reason. Therefore you have purchased 
with your purse a title of honour to 
your worke above a pamphlet, therefere 
he will not call it a pamphlet,but Imay, 
who take by waight of wit and substance 
that of inke and paper.” pp. 11, 12. 
See Des Maizeaux, pp. 243-245. 


* William Lacy, a Yorkshire man, 
was educated at the English College at 
Rome, and entered the society of Je- 
suits in the year 1611, the @6th of his 
age. For no less than 58 years he was 
actively employed in promoting the 
Roman Catholic Religion in England, 
though his life was often im danger. He 
died at Oxford, August 3, 1673, worn 
out with labour and eld age. Bikliath. 
Script, Soc. Jesu. p. 315. 


t Life, ut sup. p. ese. 
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much inferior to his book against 
Dr. Potter, called Charity Main. 
tayned,” 

The controversy was considered 
by Protestants to be nearly atan 
end; the only answer made to 
Knott was contained in the pres 
face to an 8vo. edition, in 1653, 
of Smith’s translation of Daille’s 
Apology. This author says that 
after much inquiry he had not 
heard of two in England that had 
had the patience to read Knott’s 
book over ; and playinga little with 
the title of it, he remarks that the 
Jesuit may well uncbristen it, and 
recal that eriypagy, The Confuta- 
tion of Mr. Chillingworth’s book, 
reserving only the rest, Inftdelity 
unmasked: and that in relation to 
himself. 

Silently, buteffectually, the prin. 
ciple of The Religion of Protes- 
tants bas been settling itself in the 
minds of the English people ; now 
and then a semi. popish or political 
churchman has been found to 
sneer at it,f but it is too evident. 
ly reasonable and Christian to be 
directly and openly attacked ; and 
it may be considered as having 
obtained its final triumph, in the 
establishment of the Bible Society, 





— _-—— ae 


$ Professor Marsh intimates in one 
of his pamphlets in the Bible Society 
controversy, that Chillingworth’s fa- 
mous saying will not stand the trial by 
the test of orthodoxy in the Church of 
England. Be it so: let the Professor 
look to the consequence. 

A versatile prelate, Hare, the author 
of ‘* Difficulties and Discouragements, 
&c”” whom honest Will. Whiston re- 
garded as a sceptic, under episcopal 
raiment, had before pronounced 
Chillingworth, allowing him at the 
same time to be “tan excellent writer,” 
that “ little can be expected of a man 
who is by his own arguments pushed so 
home in the defence he would make of 
Protestantism, that he hath nothingleft 
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by which the major part of the 
respectable, intelligent, and reli. 
gious population of the conatry, 
unite in (testifying the truth of 
Chilliegworth’s immortal maxim 
that Tne Binne—rue Bree 
ONLY is THE RELIGION OF PRO- 
TESLANTS. 

In 1640, Chillingworth was ap- 
pointed by the Chapter of Salis. 
bury their Proctor to the Convo- 
cation which met with the parlia- 
ment, on the 14th of April. The 
parliament was dissolved on the 
5th of May; but the Convocae 
tion, instead of being dissolved, 
as usual, at the same time, was 
only adjourned for a few days, 
The clergy, erecting their autho- 
rity above that of the parliament, 
assembled again in Convocation, 
under a new commission from 
the king dated May the 12th, 
and continued sitting ull the 29th 
of the same month; during which 
time they voted a subsidy, under 
the name of a Benevolence, to 
Charles, and enacted several con- 
stitutions or canons, which were 
confirmed by the king, under the 
great seal of England. These 
proceedings were highly resented 
by the next parliament which 
met November 3, and both 
Houses declared them to be against 
the right of parliament and the 
liberty of the subject. The Com- 
mons further passed a Bill for 
punishing the members of the 
Convocation, by which the Proc. 
tor of the Chapter of Salisbury 
was fined one thousand pounds, 
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but to cry out the Bince. The Bible, 
Bsay, the Bille is the religion of Pro- 
Sestants; and so say ail the heretics and 
we that ever were.” 

ture vindicated from the Oljections 
of the Lord Bishop of Bangor, - Pref, 


P. XXX), 
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but this Bill was thrown out b 
the Lords. .How Chillingworth 
could have concurred in these une 
constitutional measures of — the 
clergy it is impossible to explain: 
even Clarendon allows that this 
Convocation ‘‘ did many things 
which in the best of times might 
have been questioned,’ and he 
seems to admit that their conduct 
naturally ‘* drew a prejudice up- 
on the whole body of the clergy.”* 

Chillingworth was likewise de- 
puted to the Convocation which 
met with the parliament just re. 
ferred to, but the disturbed state 
of affairs prevented its proceed. 
ing to business: this timely inac- 
tion in all probability saved the 
clergy from the vengeance of the 
Commons. ‘The more active spi- 
rits amongst them joined the Roy- 
al forces, and by services not al- 
ways or entirely spiritual en- 
deavoured to promote the king’s 
cause. We find Chillingworth with 
Charles’s army before Gloucester, 
in 1643, and it is related ¢ that 
observing that they wanted mate- 
rials to carry on the siege, he 
suggested the making of some 
engines, after the manner of the 
Roman Testudines cum plutei: 
the engines were made but failed 
of their design, and the siege was 
speedily raised, 

The king seems to have been 
fully aware of Chillingworth’s 
talents and services; in the pre- 
ceding year he had been * put 
into the roll by his majesty to be 
created Doctor of Divinity,” 
though * he came not to take 
that degree, nor was he diplo- 








* Hist. of Rebel. Vol. 1. Pe. 1. p. 148%, 
8vo. Oxf. 1707. , 
+ Rushworth's Hist. Collec.—Corbet s 
Hister. Relation. See Maizeaux, PP 
280, 281. 























wated,’’+ and at the close of the 
present year he was selected to 
preach before Charles at Oxford, 
on the monthly fast. His sermon 
was in defence of the royal cause, 
and was so acceptable to the mo- 
narch that he ordered it,to be 
printed, which, however, it ap- 
pears not to have been until after 
Chillingworth’s death: and this 
is the only sermon of our author's 
which was published before the 
Restoration ; it is the first of the 
Nine which are given in his Works. 


On reading it, at this distance of 


time, we observe expressions and 
passages which are scarcely com- 
patible with English liberty; but 
we also observe with satisfaction 
that there are no slavish profes- 
sions to please the court, and no 
defiances and insults to irritate 
the people: in both parties the 
preacher saw great faults, and he 
denounces them on each: side with 
a bold and nearly aa impartial 
voice. 

We do not regard this as the 
best of Chillingworth’s sermons ; 
nor is there perhaps more than one 
in the collection which we should 
point out as a fair specimen of 
his talent as a reasoner and his 
ability as a writer. He was too 
argumentative for the pulpit, When 
he approaches nearest to the cha- 
racter of a pulpit-orator, his de- 
Clamation is heavy, resembling, 
like Milton’s wit, the gambols of 
Leviathan, and hig appeals to the 
conscience are hard and coarse. 
Some of his best passages are di. 
rected against Culvinistic points 
of doctrine, but there are otbers, 
and those not the worst in style, 
which assert the grossest .Atha- 
hasianism, and one at least which’ 


_ 


t Wood, Ath, Oxon, Vol. II, ¢.714 
VOL. Ix. 2E 
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contains almost a Roman Catholic 
statement of the doctrine of the 
presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment of the supper. 

But, it must be remembered that 
none of his sermons were published 
by bimself, and that, with the 
exception of the first, they did not 
appear tll many years after his 
death, and were then printed by 
an unknown editor, from manu. 
scripts, perhaps transcripts, also 
unknown.§ 

Whilst the nation was in a re- 
ligious ferment, an it was yet un- 
decided whether the episcopal or 
presbyterian party should prevail, 
Chillingworth wrote a paper, on 
“The Apostolicall Institution of 
[;piscopacy,’? remarkable for its 
clearness and moderation ; in which 





{ This passage is, one would hope, for 
the credit of Chillingworth, an interpo- 
lation of his editor, or some officious 
transcriber: It is in that part of the 
third sermon (the conclusion) which is 
entitled, ‘* An Application to the Com- 
munion,”’ and is as follows: ‘* [Vho 
art thou, (saith God by the psalmist) 
that takest my word into thy mouth, 
when thou hatest to be reformed? And 
if that be so great a crime fora man 
only to talk  , God, to make mention 
of his name, when the heart is unclean 
and unreformed, with how much 
greater reason may Christ say, What 
art thon that takest me into thy mouth ? 
What.art thou that darest devour my 
flesh, and suck my blood, that darest t- 
corporate my flesh and blood into hy ; 
@&c. Sermons, appended to Works, 
roth ed. p. 39. : 


§ It would be unjust to dismiss this 
criticism en Chillingworth's sermons 
without referring to one passage im 
them, which is as clequent as any that 
was ever written: it exemplifics, and 
very strikingly, several of the nobler 
figures of rhetoric. The subject of the 
assage is duelling. Chillingworth 
imself was pleased with this burst of 
eloquence, for it appears in two of the 
sermons. §S, III. p. 36, and S VI. 


P- 77- 
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apperentiy giving up the divine 
imstituten of bisiups, be contends 
that they may be rraced up tw the 
Omes of the apostles, and that the 
erder i not reouznant to the er 
gal frame of the Christian reli. 
gen. Chrifingworth’s bishop is 
si ao ford over conscience, but 
a chief presbyter, prumus méer 
pares.+ 

Phere were not wanting persons 
 remenstrate with Chillingworth 
ve lorwardoess in tbe service 

ithe charch and the king: to 
ome of these, be addressed the 
follewing krtwr, «hich is charac. 
eristic. 
* Siz, 

“Consider the bloudy effects 
cf railing tongues in the murther 
ot the D. of B=: and rell me whe. 
ther there be mot cause to fear, 
that if blasphemous oeuths be 
not stopped, violent hands will 
Got be restrained from bringing 
‘orth of suc® tragical €xamp.es- 

“ Bat though this were just and 
fit and necessary to be done, why 
should [ be so pragmaticall? Why 
should | doe more than any man? 
W bich speech is nut much unlike 





t “ The Apostolicall Institution ef 
Epucopacy,” a tract of only three 
is inserted efter “ The Religion of Pro- 
vestants,” pp. 58—s00, m the roth 
ed. of Works, Folio. ic was Rrst pubd- 
behed by Archbp. Usher, with a trea- 
tise of Bp. Morica’s, and another of bis 
own, under the title of “* Confessicas 
aad Proofes of Protestant Divines of 
Reformed Churches, that Episcopacy, 
&c. is according to the word of God, 
&e.” In ties, it was reprinted, ac 
Oxford, by itself; and im 1660, it was 
with a speech of Lord 
i On the same subject. Above 
pn wen after ic had heen written, 
sm 1 » ‘i 
; Bes answer to i: was pub- 
ender Lauder, minister of the gospel, at 


im Svo. by Alex. ° 


a speech of a cardinal in Lather’s 
nme; that it was ot and necessary 
che church sheald be reformed - 
out what had Lather « pauitry 
riar-to do with wt? better quite 
andoge than he showld do it. But 
E think rather better amy man do 
it, then it should be left undone, 
All are equally bound to discharge 
there duty to Ged- All have 
equally a part im their prince's and 
country’s wellfare. And if [ haue 
been stout and couragious, when 
ethers bawe been cnid and cow. 
ardiv; f think their tamtness 
should rarher commend then con. 
demn my forwardness; quod ausus 
sem bonus esse te mais tempo. 
rr us. 

“ And thus, good Sir, haue I 
told what | baue done, and why 
I would now tell you what! bave 
suffered in it, aod hkewise say 
something to the other part of your 
letter; but being to preach at St. 
Maryes shortly, and lately chosen 
philosopher reader in ovr col. 
ledge. Lam even oppressed wrth 
muititude of business, and there. 
fore for this time | leave you, aad 
rest your truly honest friend, dec.” 

In this letter, Chillingworth al 
ludes to bis suderings in the royal 
cause. What they were is not 
known. Wood mentions only bis 
“* being forced to go trom place to 
place for succour:”~ Walker m- 
deed says, that he ** finds bim 
sometime in durance in the Tower, 
for words agaist the parliament,” 
but ia this he was plainly mista- 
ken, confounding two persons of 
the same name.§ 





# Ubisup. ¢. 23. 
* Attempt towards Recovering 2° 
&c. of Suiferings of Clery» 
&e.” Fo. 1714. Pr. Il. p. G3. cob + 
The th who was sent te, the 





We are mow brought to the 
clese of Chellimgworth’s ade, which 
was cuore ut with ws tepeur. 
Ous ef kusdeess and respect (35 
Claremdoe says") be bad accom. 
sanied Lord Hopson, General of 
the King’s teeces im the West, tw 
tcundei Castle, m Sussex; and 
ve Qe wadspesed oy the terribie 
coldpess of the seaseu, Chose Ww 
mpese heaseif m that garrsea 
ul she weather should mead.” 
Whalsc he vested bese, Sa Wa- 
Waller, who commanded tor the 
parliament, furced the place te 
sustender, and Chal bagworta, wath 
we garnisep, was made prisoner. 
Thus eveat bad probably am igpu- 
ueus effieet upea bis health, tor 
us leess wacreased to such a de= 
quze that be wag aot adie to go to 
wacen with We gurrisup, Dul was 
qoaveyed to Caichester, ivr ihe 
tae Gf Qetier accommodailoss ; 
4 flavour obtained at the requesé 
ot Fraacts Cheyoell, a pxesbyte- 
(MS Gikane, Zealous (0 40 extreme 
ter Calvnowm and the Parliament, 
whe had before writtea against 
Chiuliegwerth, and whe new 1. 
joiced ia an opportuady of makiwg 
capeiiments, with a view to bis 
cwaversion. Wile Chilhagworth 
was gtadualiy sinking iate the 
pave, he was barrassed with the 
uppertinent wens of ibis fanase, 
who has leit us 3 curious accouet 
ot their coarersations, in which x 
is difficult w say which is more 
extraordinary, Cheynell’s selfs 
toacent, folly and bigotry, or 
Coillingworth’s preseece of mind, 





Tower wasa member of the House of 


for bus offence was declaring 
* the of princes : this was in 
yy Se ‘s Collection, Sc 


* Ubi sup, p. 473. 
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maguapumity vad benevolence, 
Death, at leogth, on or near the 
Sth ef January, 1644, reicased 
his geval man from every rouble 5 
and in @ tew days alter be was 
buried La the cluimters ei the Ca- 
thedral church ef Chichester, ace 
condiag to the antes of the Church 
f Exgland, vet witheut imdigei. 
ues to his ashes from bis franue 
auiageaistt “* Oliver Whitby, 
bis great admirer, sometumes M. 
A. of Ostord, put am wseriphon, 
om the walk ewee bis grave.”"> 

We iasert bis Will-—-“* his last 
vritwg—which (it is truly eb- 
served) gives @ just idea of bis 
piety, justice, ebarity and public 


+ 


* The lest Will and Testament 


of William Chillingwerth, Clerk, 
written hy him November the 22d, 
10-43. 

“ [mprans, T commend my 
soule te Ged, boping te be saved 
through his iafeite mercy, and 
the mediation of my Lord end 
Savieur Jesus Christ. 

“<item, my dese is that all 
my debts be paid, particularly 
torty pounds to the executors of 
Mr. Dudley Diggs, late Fellow 
ef Oriel Colledge; which f mea. 
tiem im particular, because | am 
uncertaine whether they know of 
i oF DO 

“* Item, I give to the mayor 
and corporation of Oxford tour 
huadred pounds, te be pad by 


— 





~—_ ——-— + —_ 


+ Of Cheynel) avd his books againat 
Chilliagwosth, particulasly his “ Cail 
lingwerthi Novissima, ox the Sicknesse, 
Heresy, Death amd Burall, &c.” we 
shall give a further account im the next 
number. P 

1 Weed, Ul. 25. The inscription w 
given by Aubrey, buc Wood says it is 
very incorrect. (See the cod of this 
i 
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fifty pounds a year in eight years ; 
and as it is paid, I would have it 
lent to poore young tradesmen by 
fifty pounds a piece for ten years, 
they giving good securitie to repay 
it at ten yeares, and to pay forty 
shillings per annum consideration; 
and the money paid for conside- 
ration T would have it laid out in 
binding young poore children, 
boys or girls, apprentices, allow- 
ing to bind every one apprentice 
eight pounds a piece. But my 
will is that none shall be capable 
of this charity, but those that are 
really poore; and none of those 
that are indeed so I would have 
excluded from the participation 
of it. And therefore as often as 
such summe comes in, I would 
have the names of ail the poore 
children in Oxford, and the su- 
burbs of it, putinto a lotterye, 
and whosoevers name is drawn 
out, him or her I would have par- 
taker of it. Always provided, that 
they are between twelve and six- 
teen years of age, and that they 
can repeat perfectly the Catechisme 
of the Church of England: which 
if he that fortunes to be drawne 
out cannot do, I would have him 
put by for that time, and other 
drawne who can perform this per- 
fectly. 

** All the rest of my goods I give 
to my brothers and sisters chil. 
dren, 

‘*I make my deare sister my 
sole executrix: and my deare 
father Doctour Sheldon, and Mr. 
Timothy Carter, overseers, ‘to 
whom I give five pounds @ piece. 

* Item, my will is that my 
late deare brothers Will, though 
not sealed by him, the copy 
whereof lyes in my deske in my 
studye, should be exactly and 
punctually performed, 
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** This is my last will and tes. 
tament. In witness whereot 4 have 
set my hand, 

Wirtctam CRiItimnoworta.” 

To this will, Chillingworth on 
his death. bed ordered a codicil to 
be annexed, in which he left ten 
pounds to Lieutenant Golledge, 
the parliamentary officer to whose 
charge he was entrusted, and the 
same sum to Mrs. Mason, who 
kept the episcopal palace in which 
he was lodged, and waited on him 
in ‘his illness ;* a pleasing preof 
both ‘of the humanity of these 
persons and of his own gratitude. 

Chilliagworth was a man of 
lithe stature; but, adds Woodt 
needlessly, of great soul: Cla. 
rendon describes him as of a sta- 
ture little superior to Mr. Hales, 
and quaintly remarks that it was 
an age in which there were many 
great-and wonderful men of that 
size.J 

‘There is a portrait of Chitling- 
worth in an oval of palms, en- 
graved with the heads of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Mr. Locke and 
Mr. Wovlaston.¢ 

“He was a man,” says Lord 
Clarendon,|| “* of excellent parts, 
and of a cheerful disposition ; void 
of all kind of vice, and endued 
with many notable virtues; of 8 
very public heart, ‘and an inde- 
fatigable desire to do good ; his 


~~, 





* This is stated on the authority of 
Cheynell, who on such a point is an 
unexceptionable witness. Chillingwortht 
Novissima. Small ato. 1644. Not paged. 

e particular here referred to is in the 
fourth page of “ A Briefe and Plaine 
Relation, &c.”” 


+ Ubi sup. Il. col. 22. 
$ Clareadon’s Life, 1, 65. 


q Granger. Biog. Hist. of Bog. Hi. 
168, Svo. 4th ed. 1804. 


{| Ubi-sup. 
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only unhappiness proceeding from 
his sleeping too little, and thinking 
too much; which sometimes threw 
him into violent fevers.” 

His contemporaries and all that 
lave stadied his character pro- 
nounce him to have possessed 
mostextraordinary mental powers. 
Walker calls him, “ the miracle 
of his age for reasoning.”’"* Aubrey 
says, that he was the readiest and 
nimblest disputant of his time in 
the university, and doubts whe. 
ther he had been equalled since, 
adding, ** I have heard Mr. Tho- 
mas Hobbes, Malmesb. (who 
knew him) say, ‘that he was like 
a dasty fighting fellow that did 
drive his enemies before him, but 
would often give his own party 
terrible smart  back.blows.” F 
“ The. best disputation,” says 
Lloyd, * that was ever heard in 
Oxford schools, was when he, 
Mr. Halke and Dr. Hammond 
disputed together:’’{ the same 
author remarks, that he had * this 
character from an adversary that 
his head was made for contrivances, 
und bis heart for doubts and 
scruples, resting no where in his 
disquisition but upon first’princi+ 
ples.”|| He is styled by Archbi- 
shop Tillotson, “ an iacompara- 
ble person,” * the glory of this 
age and nation.’ His great 
work is called by Bp. Warburton, 
“ ao immortal book,” ‘* and.im. 
mertal indeed it:will be,” subjoins 
Dr. Kippis, who records the eu- 
logiom,§ “unless good sense and 
sound reasoning should be banished 


atten, 





* Attempt, &c. Pt, IT. p, 69. c. 2. 
t Lives, ubi sup. 
Memoirs, &c. p.542. || Id. p. 543, 


Ons. 8 ° ° iv, 
VoRE, pies 2 ee 


§ Biog. Brit, Act. Chillingworth. 
Vol. III, p. 597. 
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from the world.’ And Granger, 
describing the same work, says, 
that * the author, like an expert 
fencer, parries every blow of his 
antagonist and pushes at him at 
the same time. In this celebrated 
work we are not to louk for ele- 
gunce but truth. He exposes the 
false and delasive arts of suphistry 
and rhetoric; strips them of all 
their ornaments, and’ presents them 
to our eyes in their nataral de. 
forimity.””** 

This last author scarcely does 
justice to Chillingworth's style : 
itis by no means without elegance, 
though this property is overluoked 
in its many other good qualities : 
Chillingworth was almost the first 
to break through the fetrers in 
which English composition was 
cramped, and to give an example 
of modern.style, simple, chear/and 
flowing: his words are.commonly 
pure, ‘his sentences compact :’and 
there is an energy insome of his 
passages, which we: look for in 
vain in the pages ‘of ahe older 
English writers, whieh were quaint 
and latinized, and which is rarely 
to be found in our more modern 
authors, whose sole excellence és 
too frequently mere” correctness. 
In relation both tothe style dnd 
argument of his. waitings, Ms. 
Locke recommends bitn to the 
rusal ef students*: %*4] should pro. 
pose,” he says,’ “the constant 
reading of Chillingworth, who by, 
bis example wall teach both pene 
apicaity ard the way of right tea- 
soning, better than any book that 
I know, and therefore will deserve 
to be read upon that accountever 
and over again.” tf | 


eo 





** Biog. Hist. Vol Il. p. 168. . — 
++ A Collect. of several pieces off Mr. 
John Locke, &c, p. 962. 
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The opinions of Chillingworth, 
as far as they were decided, may 
be gathered from the preceding 
memoir. After his early doubis 
had been settled he was a firm and 
zealous Protestant. On the points 
of theology in controversy between 
Calvinists and Arminians, he was 
of the school of Laud, ane main- 
tained general redemption and the 
efficacy of good works. Claren. 
don unconsciously pays hima high 
compliment in saying, that * by 
degrees he grew confident of no. 
thing ;* though the noble historian 
probably went beyond his autho. 
rities in adding that he was *‘ a 
sceptick at least in the greatest 
mysteries of faith.”* ‘There is no 
evidence of his having been a So- 
cinian: he was probably an Arian.t 





* Clarendon's Life, I. 55. 


+ We of course have no wish to dis- 
prove the charge, further than to vin- 
dicate Chillingworth’s veracity. Lloyc 
says (Mem. p. 63. c. 1) that **it must 
not be concealed, that on his return 
from the Romish religion, he had a 
tincture ef Socinianism.” But this 
tincture of Socinianism. is very ambiguous; 
it might consist only in a disposition 
to enquire and understand previous to 
faith and profession.—In the Sidney 
papers there isa letter which imports 
that Mr. Chillingworth defended So- 
cinjanism, and was thercin utterly and 
immediately confuted by Lord Falkland. 

Memorials, &c. of the Sidney Family. 

UL. p. 669, and Rinpite Biog. Brit, 
LL, 517.) This dispute between the two 
friends might be nothing more than 
ene of those trials of skill to which 
they were so frequently accustemed : 
or, if it were serious, the probability 
is, as Dr. Kippis conjectures, that the 
Letter-writer confounds Socinianism 
with Arianism. Admitting Aubrey’s 
report of Lord Falkland's being a So- 
cinian (see our No. for January, p. 4), 
at is Very credible that he might defeat 
Chillingworth standing on the Arian 
greund.—Every author is entitled to 
explain his own sentiments, and Chil- 
Rngworth has, though cautiously and 





These two schemes have been com. 
monly confounded by the mana. 
gers of religious controversy. The 
Roman Catholics charged him 
with Socinianism out of resent. 
ment, that being an obnoxious 
hypothesis ; such fanatics as Chey- 
nell took up the reproach, in their 
anger at his holding the necessity 
of reason in religion, though Riche 
ard Baxter declared his approba- 
tion of this principle ;{ and from 
the reiteration of the charge, im- 
partial men who were not very 
inquisitive took it for granted, and 
it has been generally admitted to 
the no smali scandal of Protes- 
tantism and the honour of wha. 
is now falsely called Socinianism. 

On minor subjects, Chilling. 
worth, like every scholar who 
thinks freely, had some peculiar 
opinions, He held all war to be 
unlawful,j] and on this principle, 
it is probable, founded his notion 
of the sin of resisting a prince, 
however tyrannical, which decided. * 
him for the king, whom he could 
not have wholly justified, against 





—_——. 


temperately, disavowed Socinianism in 
the Preface to Religion of Protestants 
(§§ 16, 17, 18, 28, 29), and railed 
against itas fiercely as any son of any 
church could wish in his fifth sermon 
(Sermons, pp. 58, 59), calling it 
*€ blasphemous heresy, worthily con- 
demned and detested ;” though, perhaps, 
his sermons, considering the manner io 
which they were published, ought not 
to be adduced as evidence of his faith. 
—Upon the whole, we should choose to 
say that Chillingworth was tied to no 
system ; be was an inquirer, not asha- 
med to take up and lay down principles, 
according to the evidence brought for- 
ward by constant investigation , his was 
not Trinitarianism, not. Socinianis®s, 
buta sort of eclectic faith, culled from 
all systems, in proportion as he found 
any of them agreeing with the Bible. ». 
] Des Maizeaux. Marg. note.-p: 957- 
|| Clarendon's Life, 1, 59. 

















the parliament, whom in some of 
their proceedings he could not 
have condemned. A manuscript 
of his on this subject is still ex. 
tanit.* His persuasion upon it is 
reckoned by Cheynell amongst his 
heresies: ** be confessed himself,” 
says this reviler, “* cleane out of 
his way when he was in armes; 
for warre, saith he, (and he learnt 
to say so of the Anabaptists and 
Socinians) is not the way of Jesus 
Christ; all that he could say for 
himself was, that he had no com. 
mand in the army.’’+ 

It appears from the title of ano. 
ther manuscript of Chillingworth’s, 
viz. ** A Problematical Tentamen 
against punishing Crimes with 
Death in Christian Societies,” that 
this enlightened man anticipated 
the time, then far distant, when 
it should become an object of le. 
gislative inquiry how penal laws 
may be made less sanguinary and 
more effectual. 


We close this memoir, with a 
short account of the editions of 
Chillingworth’s works, 

Of * The Religion of Protes. 
tants,’’ it has been stated (p. 144) 
that two editions were published 
during the author’s life: the fol. 
lowing have appeared since the 
Restoration ; viz. the 

3rd, in 1664, with the licence 





* In the Lambeth Library, entitled, 
“A Treatise of the Unlawfulnesse of 
resisting the lawfull Prince, although 
Most impious, tyrannical and idolatrous.” 


+ Chillingworthi Novissima. In the 
“* Briefe and Plaine Relation, &c.” 


_ | This M.S. is also in the Lambeth 

» but is said to be cancelled. If 

the writing be recoverable, it is most 

desirable that this paper should be given 

Sette. Does it om deserve the 
ntion of the society for melioratin 

the penal law ? ? 
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of Dr. Stradling, chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Sheldon. ‘To this edition, 
were added some other pieces of 
Mr. Chillingworth’s, viz. The Apos. 
tolical Institution of Episcopacy, 
and Nine Sermons, the first preach- 
ed before his Majesty, Charles 1. 
the other upon special and emi- 
nent occasions. 

4th in 1674. 

5th, in 1684, with the addition 
of Mr. Chillingworth’s Letter to 
Mr. Lewgar. 

In 1687, when the nation was 
in imminent danger of popery, 
Chillingworth’s book being looked 
upon as the most effectual pre. 
servative against it, Dr. John 
Patrick, at the request of the 
London clergy, published an a. 
bridgment of it, with some addi. 
tional pieces of Chillingworth’s 
against popery, which had not 
been as yet printed. It came out 
with this title: “ Mr. Chilling- 
worth’s Book, called The Relte 
gion, &c. made more generally 
useful, by omitting personal con. 
tests, but inserting whatsoever 
concerns the common cause of 
Protestants, or defends the Church 
of England: with an addition of 
some Genuine Pieces of Mr. Chil. 
lingworth, never before printed,”” 
In 4to. In the Advertisement, 
Dr. Patrick informs us that the 
M.S. out of which: most ofthe 
additional pieces were faithfully 
transcribed, was @n original of. 
Mr. Chillingworth’s own hand-, 
writing, in the custody of the 
Rev. Dr. Tennison, to whom the 
reader was obliged for their pub- 
lication. ‘These pieces were pube 
lished with this title: ** Additional, 
Discourses of Mr. Chillingworth, 
never before printed ;” with the 
licence of William Needham, chap. 
lain to Archbp. Sancroft. Their 
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contents are as follows : I. A Cone 
ference betwixt Mr. Chillingworth 
and Mr. Lewgar, whether the 
Roman Church be the Catholick 
Church, and all out of her Com. 
munion, Hereticks or Schisma- 
ticks. II. A Discourse against 
the Infaliibility of the Roman 
Church, with an Answer Ww ail 
those Texts of Scripture that are 
alleged to prove it. HI. A Can- 
ference concerning the Lnfallibility 
of the Roman Church; proving 
that the present Church of Rome 
either errs in her worshipping the 
Blessed Virgin, or that the ancient 
Church did err in condemning the 
Collyridians as Hereticks. IV. 
Aon Argument drawn from the 
Communicating of Infants, as 
without which they could not be 
saved, against the Churches In- 
fallibility. V. An Argument 
against Infallibility drawn from 
the Doctrine of the Millenaries. 
VI. A Letter relating to the same 
Sabject. VL. An Argument 
against the Roman Church’s la. 
fallibility, taken from the Contrar 
dictions in their Doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. VIII. An Account 
of what moved the Author to turn 
Papist, with bis Confutation of 
the Arguments that persuaded him 
thereto. IX. A Discourse con. 
cerning Tradition. 

6th, in 1704, with the Addi. 
tional Dicourses, and the Table 
of Contents of the contracted edi. 
uon. This impression abounds 
with typographical errors, 

7th, in 1719. 

Sth, in —— 

Qthyin 1727. This edition was 
prepared from that of 1664, care. 
fully examined and compared with 


the two preceding editions. ‘The 
various readings of these editions 
are taken notice of at the bottom 
of each page, with the words Oxf, 
or Lond, atter them. 

10th and last in 1742, with the 
Life of Mr, Challingworth, by 
the Rev. Thomas Birch: the Life 
is the same as thatin the General 
Dictionary. . This is as ** the Un. 
dertaker” of the ninth ed. ‘* pro. 
posed, a genuine, correct, and 
beautiful edition of the works of 
Mr, Chillingworth.”’ It compri. 
zes (in one vol, folio) all the pub. 
lications before specified. We 
lament to add that the public taste 
has been for the last half century 
so littlein favour of Chillingworth’s 
writings, that, ull within a few 
years at least, the sheets of this 
edition were lying as dead stock 
in the booksellers’ shops.“ — A. 


A TT 


* Hating a convenient space, we in- 
sert the inscription, referred to, p. 219. 
‘«* The following inscription was made 
and set up by Mr Oliver Whitby, his 
fellowe collegiate at Trin. Coll. and 
now one of the prebendarys of this 


church : 
Virtuti sacrum. 
Spe certussima resurrectionis 
Hic reducem oxpretes a 
GULIELMUS CHILLINGWORTH. 8s. T. P, 
Oxonli natns et educatas, 
Coilegii Ste Trinttat's olin 
Secius, Decus et Gloria. 
Omni Literarum gevere celeberrimug 
Ecclesiee ar egy, Romano—Catho-e 
am 
Propugnator invictissimus, 
Ecclesiee Sarisburiensis Precentor dignirsimus. 
Sine Exequiis, 


Aubrey. Livesy ut sup- 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tennant 
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Essay on Selfishness. 
Fed. 19, 1814. 


No. kind of Self-interest ought to be 
cherished and indulged as the law of our 
natures and the end of life. 

HaRTLey, 

There is a principle which 
reigns supreme in the worst men, 
and from which even the best are 
not so free as they would wish. 
I speak of selfishness, of @ very 
great regard to our own ease and 
happiness. Not that we can be 
indiflerent to these objects. This 
is impossible, and would be in- 
consistent with our duty. in the 
beginning of our lives, and under 
just restrictions, it is proper that 
we keep our personal happiness 
steadily in view, Self-love should 
be the measure of our benevolence, 
and our benevolence equal to our 
self-love. They ought, in truth, 
to be one compound feeling or 
habit. ‘The larger part of man- 
kind, nevertheless, are se imper- 
fect that this affection for others, 
is seldom found in its due purity 
and extent. There are individuals 
in every class of society who ex- 
hibit the deformity and the 
strength of self. interest in its gross- 
est shape, and whose highest joys 
are those of sense and appetite, 
A vast number of persons are ac- 
tuated by a selfishness more refin- 
ed; their idols are honour, ambi- 
Yon, splendour of equipage and 
buildings, enstefunens of decora- 
Hon and such pageants of a dey ; 
Spectacles and pursuite which, 
wader the direction of an enlight- 
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ened mind, may be allowed in- 
deed some share of our attention, 
yet are undeserving the first no- 
tice of the child of immortality. 
The self-interest which governs 
others, is of a superior character. 
As the end of it is their well-being 
in every stage of their existence, 
it merits the title of rational, aud 
is only blameable and dangerous 
when it ceases to be subordinate 
to the noblest motives of human 
conduct. 

We are not born with any moe 
ral instincts. In that desire of 
being happy which our Maker 
has given us we have the source 
of our future bliss or woe. Hap- 
piness is the great end.ol existence: 
it is that for which alone the.con. 
tinuaence of our lives becomes 
the object of our wishes. Bat 
then the bliss for which we are 
designed, is mot the gratification 
of the moment.” Were at nothing 
higher, the infant and the child 
would pessess a vast. supenority 
over the full grown man, 
the brute, over all the human 
race. Every thing depends upon 
tbe manner in which we indulge 
our constitutional desire of well. 
being. It would be easy to shew 
that gross and even refined sel- 
fishness defeats the purpose it pro- 
fesses to keep in sight, and that 
men are least happy when their 
pursuits do not advance the sub- 


a 


* “ Qu’ y-at-il de mieux que le bon- 
heur ,dira-t-on ? 11 faut savoir neanmoins 
ce qu’onentend par ce mot.” Mis. 
De Staci’s Allemagne, Vol. J, 60, 
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stantial happiness of those around When he set out in the career 
them. .We must live for others of cruelty and blood, was he de. 
if we be seriously intent upon se- liberately malignant and revenge- 
curing the greatest portion of pure ful? Had he lost all the feelings 
enjoyment for ourselves, Yet oftheman? Did he indulge none 
such is the want of reflection in but such as the world ascribes 
mankind, and such are the defects to apostate and degraded spirits? 
of early education, that the sel- This, probably, would be an ex. 
fish spirit, by which I understand, aggeration of the fact. The truth, 
a mistaken estimate, an ill direc. I believe, is that to the operation 
ted pursuit, of happiness, grows of selfishness, under the form of 
up with us from the cradle tothe avarice or ambition, are owing 
grave. Most of usare oftoomuch the crimes which accompanied, 
importance in our own eyes, In the miseries which followed upon, 
various ways and degrees, con. his enterprizes. In the minds of 
cealed from us by our wilful ig- those who are either born to power 
norance of our characters, we sa. or placed in circumstances fas 
crifice to seLF: the same inordi- vourable to the wish of acquiring 
nate attachment to it which, on and extending it, the love of 
the stage of the world, makes its power is often the master.princi- 
Appearance in war, oppression, ple: and hence the world has, at 
corruption and licentiousness, is different periods, been overrin 
the perent, in private life, of that with invaders who have marked 
pride and vanity and conceit, that their progress by terror and devas. 
unsatisfied thirst for wealth and tation. 
influence and pleasure which al- Nor are the mischievous effects 
ways affects, and in many in. of selfishness limited to public 
stances destroys the peace, the scenes, whether of warfare and 
respectability and the characters rapine, or of dishonesty and viola 
both of families and individuals, ted confidence, When, on an hum- 

Seltishness is the spring of those blertheatre, power tramples upon 
violent dissentions which infest right, when violence or fraud 
nations. The insatiable desire of seizes the poor man’s garden ‘of 
something unpossessed, prompts herbs, with the view of making 
to an attack upon the present this addition to its own vineyard, 
occupier, Success urges tu fur- when the great rule of jastice is 
ther ects of aggression : every fresh slighted and despised, and a mul- 
conquest strengthens the hope of titude of petty artifices are intro- 
another and a greater; and it is duced into commercial transaee 
not till the child of ambition be- tions, in all such instances the 
comes its victim, it is not till, selfishness of our nature breaks 
like a building of disproportionate down, as far as it can, the’ bar- 
height, he falls under the weight riers which the laws of God aod 
of what he perhaps deemed the man have erected for its restraint. 
means of grandeur and support, There are still other ways’ in 
that fie can be rendered sensible which the selfish principle is rain. 
of any connexion between hisown ous to the character. of-bis-who 
happiness and the happiness of obeys it, and to domestic aud: se 
his neighbours, cial comfort. The love of being 
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noticed and distinguished, assumes 
several disguises, and seldom ex- 
acts its own imaginary dues with- 
out robbing others of a@ portion 
of their substantial rights. In the 
same manner, the love of plea- 
sure, by which so many families 
are impoverished, has its rise in 
uncorrected selfishness, _ before 
which ‘‘ exclusive and tyrant sen- 
timent, all interests and affections 
sink and vanish.’’* For though 
men of dissipation fondly sup- 
pose that they, and they alone, 
enjoy society, there are, in truth, 
few persons so completely dead 
as themselves to its genuine de- 
lights. J/e can have no rational 
affection for his family who con. 
sumes in the gratification of his 
own tasies and habits the time, 
the property and the thought which 
he should employ in furnishing 
them with the meansof subsistence, 
and who, at all events, denies 
them the benefit of a good exam- 
ple. ‘There are, no doubt, those 
whose faults proceed from the 
excess of generous feelings: but 
with such characters we meet less 
frequently than with men whose 
inconscious — selfishness prevents 
them from devoting any of their 
hours and their attention to the 
highest interests of mankind. 
Selfishness has been well styled 
** the antagonist, the check, the 
destroyer of all virtue.”+ Nothing 
short of religious principle, can 
be its effectual remedy or antidote. 
We owe to revealed religion our 
sense of our accountableness and 
obligations: hence we derive proofs 
that time is most intimately con- 
hecied with eternity, and that the 
‘iumphs of selfishness are mo- 





a ss Edgeworth. + Paley, Tracts, 
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mentary, while those of benevo- 
lence receive perpetual additions. 

If he is the wisest man who 
chuses a safe rule of life and acts 
steadily upon it, religious virtue 
is only another name for the 
highest wisdom. For the pur- 
pose of making the choice of which 
I have just spoken, two objects 
must be regarded: we must alike 
endeavour to avoid those pursuits 
which promise indeed but cannot 
ensure happiness, and to select 
such as will certainly answer our 
most rational and fervent wishes. 
There are false and there are real 
pleasures; there are courses of 
behaviour which at first appear 
easy and flattering, yet issue in 
hitter disappointment; there are 
others which, instead of smiling 
to deceive us, will not fail of pre- 
paring our minds for substantial 


and everlasting gratifications. 
N. 





Modern Quakers Fashionable Tvi- 
nidartans, 


March 14, 1814. 
SIR, 

I am fully sensible of the good 
motives and honest zeal of your 
respectable correspondent, Mr, 
Thos. Foster, who has beenex- 
communicated by the Quakers, 
for making @ noble stand in favour 
of what he deems the primitive 
and fundamental principles of the 
early Quakers ; but I wish to put 
it to his good sense, whether it 
would not be as well to save your 
readers any further perusal of 
proofs to shew the Quakers are 
not now, in doctrine, what they 
were a century ago. The Trinity 
was always a courtly doctrine, 
and the Friends are now too 
much in the fashion, to maintain 
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the poor and despised, but simple 
dogmas of the Unitarians. I be. 
lieve, as far as my observation 
goes, the modern Quakers, (I 
mean those who know any thing 
about the principles of their so- 
ciety) are more desirous of being 
accounted Trinitarians than other. 
wise ; if pushed in argument, they 
may evince a little coquetry, but 
they cannot conceal their partiality 
to the doctrine of the Trinity.— 
They do not like the word, be- 
cause it is not scriptural ; but this 
is the extent of their objection.— 
Their publications of late years, 
on the subject of their creed, 
(which, however, are almost too 
flimsy and unimportant te be cited 
us authority ; and prove how great. 
ly inferior the modern Quakers 
are in sound judginent and classi 

cal literature, to Barclay and his 
contemporaries) all tend to up. 
hold this doctrine ; and though a 
few individuals may be found, of 
a more liberal turn of mind, it 
seems just to allow, that the so- 
ciety at large diseountenance 
every opinion that has the least 
tendency to the doctrines of the 
Unitarians. A. B. 





Mr, Wright on Mistakes in Dr. 
A Clarke's Notes on the Bible, 
Wisheach, March 8, 1814, 
Sir, 

Among other mistakes in the 
Dr.’s notes I was surprised to find 
the following ; because itis diffi. 
cult to conceive how any person 
who has read the Hebrew Bible 
could fallino them. 

In bis note on Exodus xxix. 7, 
he asserts, ‘* No person ever had 
the title mashiack, the anvinted 
one, butJesusthe Christ.’ And 
adds, soon after, ‘‘ OF him Mel- 
chisedech, Abraham, Aaron, Da. 


vid and others, were illustrious 
types. But none of these had 
the title of Tae Messian, or 
Tue ANOINTED OF Gop. This 
does, and ever will, belong ex. 
clusively, to Jesus the Curist.” 
The reverse of what the Dr. here 
confidently asserts is the fact. In 
three places the above title is given 
to the Jewish priest, Aaron and 
his successors. (Lev. iv. 5, 16, and 
vi. 22.) Ihave noticed ten pas- 
sages in which Saul is called the 
Lorn’s anointed; Heb. Jeno- 
van’s Messiah. (1 Sam. xi. 3, 
5, xxiv. 6, 10, xxvi. 9, 11, 16, 
23, and 2 Sam. i. 14, 16.) Though 
he asserts David had not the ttle 
of the Messiah, or the anointed 
of God, it is only necessary to 
turn to the following passages, and 
compare them with the Hebrew, 
to find his assertion unfounded, 
2 Sam. xix. 21, xxii. 51, xxiii. 
1. In the last of these passages 
David is called, **'The Messiah 
of the God of Jacob.” 1 Chron. 
xvi. 22. God's prophets collec- 
tively are called ‘* his anointed,” 
Heb. “his Messiah.” Isa. xlv. 1+ 
Cyrus is called by JenovaHy, 
“ his anointed,” Heb. ‘* his Mes- 
siah.””? It would be easy to pro- 
duce many other proofs that the 
Dr.’s assertion is unfounded ; but 
those already given are more than 
sufficient. In the above places 
the LXX have the word 9915 0s- 
The mere English reader may 
detect the Dr. in his error, by 
turning to the passages quo 
above ; in which he will find that, 
in direct contradiction to his as 
sertion, other persons besides Je- 
sus Christ had the title of “ the 
Anointed of God,” and even the 
Dr. admits this to be of the same 
import, and a proper. translation 
of the title “ the Messiah.”’ 














In his note on John x. 34. Dr. 
Clarke admits that judges are 
meant by the term gods, and re- 
fers to Psalm Ixxxii. 2, &c. as 
a proof of it; but adds, ** This 
is probably the only place where 
the word roynbx is applied to 
any but the true God.” On what 
does this probability rest? A few 
references to the Old Testament, 
out of many that might be made 
will be sufficient to show that the 
contrary is evident fact. Exod. 
vii. 1. ‘* Jehovah said unto Mo. 
ses, sce I have made thee a god,” 
Heb. Elohim, to ** Pharaoh.” 
This word is also applied to the 
Judges of Israel, Lsod. xxi. 6. 
xxii. 8, 9. ‘To the golden calf, 
xxxiip 2, &c. ‘To other gods 
besides Jehovah, of whose name 
the Israelites were to make no 
mention, Exod. xxi. 13, ‘The 
gods of the nations of Canaan are 
called aheir Elvhirm. Deut. vii. 
16. 2d, xii 31, xx. 18. The 
strange gods whom the Israelites 
served are also called Elohim, 
xxix. 26, and xxxii. 37. The 
gods whom their fathers served 
beyond the flood are called their 
Elohim, the gods of the Amorites, 
the Elohim of the Amorites, Josh. 
xxiv. 15. Dagon, the idol god of 
the Philistines, is called their 
Elohim, 1 Sam. v.7. It is said 
of the nations whom the Assyrians 
planted in the land of Israel, 
“every nation made gods,”’ Heb. 
“ Elohim,” of their own. They 
feared the Lorn, and served their 
own gods,” Heb. “ Elehim,” 
2 Kings xvii, 29,33. The gods 
of Hamath, of Arpad, Sepbar- 
vaim, Hena, and Iva, are called 
the Elohim of those countries, 
xviii, 34. It would be easy to 
produce many more proofs but it 
Cannot be necessary in so plain 4 
Case. 


Jucenile Christian Lebrary, 
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To what are we to attribute 
such egregious blunders in the 
writings of a man whose learning 
is highly extolled by his party? 
They cannot be imputed to igno- 
rance; could they arise from 
carelessness? or are they the effect 
of prejudice? Be this as it may, 
a regard to scripture truth has led 
me to point them out. 

Respectfully yours, &c. 
R. WRIGHT. 


Juvenile Christian Library. 
SIR, 

The inquiry of your correspon. 
dent (p. 94) respecting proper 
books to furnish a ‘* Juvenile 
Christian Library,’”? induces me 
to recommend to his notice a smal! 
work which is little known, and 
though composed merely for the 
use of Sunday schools, appears 
to me calculated to be beneficial 
on @ more extensive scale. It is 
entitled, ‘* ‘the Sunday Scholar’s 
First Book,”? and may be had at 
D. Eaton’s, No, 187, High Hol. 
born. 

I have in the course of several 
years’ experience of its use for the 
designed purpose, had frequent 
occasion to observe its good effects 
on the minds of the children, 
many of whom have spontaneously 
expressed to me the pleasure 
which they have felt while peru- 
sing its simple and artless pages. 
In my own family, a child under 
five years old, who is now saying 
daily lessons in it, often stops 
while so doing to express her de- 
light, and sometimes in her play 
hours prefers reading over and 
over again what she has learnt, 
to any other amusement. It bas 
also the testimony of the very 


intelligent master of a preparatory 
classical school, who assured me 
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that he had never met with any 
book of a like description, which 
was read with so much avidity 
by his boys. 

I do not recollect any other 
work which is not too well known 
to need recommendation. Mrs. 
Barbauld’s admirable Prose 
Hymns, and Dr. Priestley’s P rac. 
tical lustiuctotis, stand foremost 
on my bat, apd that some living 
author d enable us to add to 
these others of equal excellence, 
is the sincere wish of 

Sir, 
Your's respectfully, 
M. Hi. 





Mr. Marsom's Strictures on Dr. 
Estlin’s Discourses. 
Lerrer II. 

High Holborn, June 14, 1813. 

SIR, 

In my remarks on Dr. Estlin’s 
Discouses, I proposed in the 
close of my former Letter (pp. 
100-——103.) to examine what the 
Doctor offers in support of | his 
third proposition, which is, “that 
the end of punishment in the di- 
vine government is to reform.” I 
now proceed to that examination. 
The Doctor enters on the consi- 
deration of this proposition, p. 
110, which he considers as the 
basis on which the whole system 
of universal restoration rests. He 
says, p. 6, “I shall endeavour to 
establish, on the immutable prin- 
ciples of reason and scripture, 
this great general truth, from 
which every thing else which can 
be wished tor will undeniably fol- 
low, that the end of punishment 
r3 the ne speecnmans is to re. 
orm, n the f 
having admitted Rees, by. « 
wicked will be punished, he says 
** The question concerns only the 
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nature, design, and duration of 
this punisbment.”” And in p, 15, 
he adds, ** 1 wish it never to be 
forgotien, that all which is ne. 
cessiry on this subject, is to prove 
that punishment in the divine go- 
vernment is corrective, or designe 
ed to cure.”” In the next place 
where the subject is mentioned, p. 
52, he says, that, ‘‘ These shall 
go away into everlasting punish. 
ment, has been sheyn to mean 
the correction of that period.” 
And again p. 78, ‘‘ Punishment 
it has been shewn, means correc- 
tion or chastisement.”” But so 
far is it from being true that he 
has shewn this, as he says, p. 52, 
that, in the preceding pages, the 
Doctor has neither sewn nor at. 
tempted to shew any thing of the 
kind. ‘These assertions appeared 
to me so extraordinary that I was 
induced to examine those pages 
over and over again, and have 
collected and referred to ell the 
passages where the subject occurs, 
and find that there is not an ar- 
gument, nor any thing in the 
shape of an argument on the sub- 
ject. The Doctor seems to take 
assertion for proof, and this is, to 
be sure, a very Compendious way 
of proving any thing. 

The Doctor asserts that punish 
ment is Correction or chastisement, 
if so corrective punishment means 
corrective correction But let us 
examine the matter a little, and 
1 think we shall find that the 
words punishment and chastise- 
ment convey distinct. and very 
dissimilar ideas. The word chase 
lisement is never used of God under 
the cheracter of a judge or as act- 
ing in that capacity, but only as 
a father, and acting as, such, 
and signifies instrucuon, whether 
by correction or chastisement, oF 
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in any other way; the Greek word 
is derived from vais a child. It 
is used Acts vii, 22, of Moses 
and there translated, *‘ learned.”’ 
‘* And Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom.of the Egyptians.” 
It isrendered “taught” inthe ac- 
count which Paul gives of himself, 
(ch, xxii, 3,) where he says, that 
he was brought up in this city, 
(Jerusalem)at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and taught, according to the per- 
fect manner of the law of the 
fathers. Now let any one substi- 
tute the word “ punished”’ for the 
words ‘* learned” and “taught” in 
these passages, and in many others 
that might be mentioned, and see 
whether chastisement and punish- 
ment can possibly be the same 
thing. Let the reader try the 
experiment also on the reasoning 
of the writer to the Hebrews, 
chap. xii. 5—11, and he will be 
convinced of the absurdity of such 
a substitution, and that punish- 
ment neither does nor can mean 
chastisement. 

Punishment is the conduct of 
God, with respect to the wicked, 
in the capacity of a judge. Let 
us hear the same writer on this 
subject, and see whether by it he 
means chastisement. In chap. x. 
36, &c. he says, ** If we sin wil- 
fully after we have received the 
knowledge of the trutb, there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sin, 
but a certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation, 
which shall devour the adversa- 
ties.” Is then, “ fiery indignation,” 
“ devouring adversaries,” a salutary 
Chastisement? Can its end and 
design be to reform? The writer 
goes on, ** He that despised Moses’ 
law died without mercy, under 
two or three witnesses.” Now 
this was ‘* punishment in the go- 
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vernment of God,” for the Jews 
were under a Theocracy, and the 
law of Moses was the law of God, 
Will the Doctor then affirm that 
punishment without mercy is chas- 
tisement, and that it has reform- 
ation for itsend? But the writer 
supposes further, that he who 
despises the gospel is worthy of a 
severer punishment than even 
death without mercy, when he 
asks, **Of how much sorer pu- 
nishment, suppose ye, shall he 
be thought worthy?” and con. 
cludes by saying, ** For we know 
him that bath said, Vengeance 
belongeth unto me, I will recom. 
pense, saith the Lord. It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands 
of the living God,” 

But let us proceed in our ex- 
amination of Dr. Estlin’s manner 
of proving this point. In p. 105, 
he makes the following quotation 
from Mr. Wakefield. ‘* God does 
not afflict the children of men 
willingly; his chastisements orie 
ginate from motives of the purest 
affection, and are inflicted for the 
particular benefit of the indivi. 
dual,’’ (observe, says the Doctor, 
in a parenthesis, he is pleading 
for eternal death) “and the 
amendment and admonition of 
mankind in general; as the sacred 
writings constantly declare.” All 
this is very true; we all admit it; 
but what has this to do with the 
subject? Mr. Wakefield is not 
speaking of punishment being for 
the benefit of the individual, but 
of chastisement and affliction, and 
we have already seen that punish. 
ment is not chastisement. 

Dr. Estlin has told us once and 
again that he has shewn, that 
**the end of puntshment in the 
divine government is to a 
but when he comes to his 
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proposition, p. 110, he says, he 
shall endeavour positively to shew 
this. Butin order to get rid of 
the difficulty of proving, he im. 
mediately adds, ** Much of our 
labour under this head has been 
superseded by the concessions of 
our adversaries.” But what these 
concessions are, by whom they 
are made, or where they are to 
be found, he does not inform us. 
He probably refers to the above 
citation from Mr. Wakefield, but 
that contains no such concession, 
for it does not relate to punish- 
ment but only to chastisement. 
But to come to more positive 
proof, he had said, in p. 87, 
*€ The ends of punishment can be 
but three; to gratify a vindictive 
disposition, to deter others, or to 
reform the offender”’ And from 
this he concludes that the two first 
cannot be the end of the Divine 
Being in punishing, and therefore 
that it must necessarily follow 
that the last is the end he has in 
view in sodeing. This he repeats 
inp. 115. But let me ask, Was 
any law ever passed the penalty 
of which had for its end the grati. 
fication of a vindictive disposi. 
tion? What would be thought of 
that judge whose decisions and 
whose sentences were dictated or 


influenced by any passions what. his 


ever? The absence of every 
sion that would bias the judgment 
is necessary to the proper adminis- 
tration of justice. The judge is 
supposed to have neither love nor 
hatred to the criminal on whom 
he passes sentence, if he had 
either he would be unfit for bis 
effice and unworthy of it. “In 
human governments, (the Doctor 
says) the first of these, i.e, vin- 
dictive punishments, often take 
-—~Hence the crimes of trea- 


son and rebellion are punished 
with the greatest severity. Now 
crimes of this kind, (he adds) can. 
not exist under the government of 
Omnipotence. And the passions 
of anger, malice, and revenge, can 
have no place in the character of 
the God of love.” But does the 
Doctor mean seriously to affirm, 
in opposition to innumerable texts 
of scripture, that sin, that no sin 
against God, is either treason or 
rebellion, and that those crimes 
cannot exist? If so, how shall 
we account for the language of 
scripture in many places? 

The Doctor comes in p. 119, 
to draw his grand conclusion from 
the preceding premises, in whieh 
he seems to conceive the main 
strength of his proof lies, ‘* As vine 
dictive passions then,’’ he says, 
‘¢ cannot exist in God, the end of 
punishment in his government 
must be to reform.’ That the 
Divine Being cannot be subject to 
those passions which we feel must 
be admitted. His all-perfect 
mind cannot be disturbed, agitated, 
and convulsed, as our’s frequently 
are. Love and hatred, as pas- 
sions, have no place in him. 
Yet, notwithstanding this, do not 
the scriptures uniformly represent 
the conduct of God, in punishing 
is enemies, as, in some respect, 
analogous to that of men acting 
under the influence of the most 
vindictive passions? What else 5 
the meaning of those strong €X- 
pressions which so frequently oC- 
cur, such as -“*the ‘anger, @ 
wrath, the vengeance, the indig- 
nation, the fury” of the Lord? 
And to these ave added other 
strong terms, such as, ‘* the fierce 
ness of his indignation, the powet 
of bis anger,” &c. To refer to the 
various passages of this sort would 
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filla volume. God is said to be 
a God of vengeance, ‘* Vengeance 
belongeth unto me, saith the 
Lori—The day of vengeance is 
in my heart—I will tread tuem in 
mine anger, I will trample them 
in my fury.” The language of 
the prophet Nahum is exceeding. 
ly strong upon this subject, chap, 
i. 2. ‘*God is jealous, and the 
Lord revengeth; the Lord re- 
vengeth, and is furious; the Lord 
will take vengeance on his adver- 
saries, and he reserveth wrath for 
his enemies.” By the prophet 
Ezekiel God says, chap. v. 13, 
** Thus shall mine anger be ac- 
complished, and I will cause my 
fury to rest upon them, and I will 
be comforted.” chap. xxxvi. 6, 
** Thus saith the Lord God; Be- 
hold, I have spoken in my jealousy 
and in my tury.” And xxxviii. 
18,19, ** My tury shall come up 
in my face; for in my jealousy 
and in the fire of my wrath have I 
spoken.”” Inthe New Testament 
Jesus Christ speaking of the cala- 
mities awaiting Jerusalem, says; 
** These be the days of vengeance.” 
Paul says, **God will render 
indignation and wrath, tribulation 


and anguish, upon every soul of 


man that doeth evil.”? And again, 
“That Jesus Christ will be re- 
vealed from heaven in flaming fire 
taking vengeance on them that 
know not God.” And the writer 
to the Hebrews tells us, that, 
** Fiery indignation shall devour 
the adversaries.” Can those who 
declaim against vindictive punish- 
ment, and who boidly pronounce 
all such punishment to be unjust, 
describe what they mean by vin- 
dictive punishment in stronger 
language than that cited from the 
above passages of scripture? Vin- 
dictive punishment may be crimi- 
VOL, Ix, 2a 
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nal among men, who are subject 
to all the passions of human na- 
ture; butis it therefore unjust in 
God? “Is God unrighteous, 
says the apostle, who taketh vene 
geance? God foibid.” 

We are, it is true, exhorted 
not to avenge ourselves, but after 
the example of Jesus, to ** come 
mit ourselves to bim that judgeth 
righteously.” And why? The 
reason assigned by the apostle isy 
*¢ Vengeance is mine, | will repay 
saith the Lord.”” Now can the 
exercise of such vengeance as 1s 
ascribed to God in the scriptures, 
without the grossest perversion of 
language, be denominated salutary 
correction, a fatherly chastise- 
ment, having for its end reformas 
tion ? 

In p. 149, Dr. Estlin has the 
following observation. ‘* It may 
not be amiss to repeat the obser 
vation that the two words (xoAagiv 
aiwviovy) which in Matthew are 
translated everlasting punishment, 
mean the chastisement of that pee 
riod; and that the two words 
(oAcQcoy aswyiov) which, in the 
first Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
are translated everlasting destruce 
tion, mean the destruction of that 
period.” This the Doctor callsa 
repetition of the observation, re- 
ferring us back to something of 
the same kind stated before. This 
we have p. 52, where he says, 
** These shall go away into evere 
lasting punishment, has been 
shewn to mean the correction of 
that period.” But how, or where 
has this been shewn? Nothing 
of the kind is to be found in any 
preceding part of the work; we 
have therefore merely his ipse dixit 
thatthisis the meaning of the words. 

But why bas the Doctor brought 
these two passages together? Was 
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it that they might confront each 
other? Or, doeshe mean to say 
that destruction is correction, and 
correction, destruction? He cites 
the passages as referring to the 
same persons, to the same circum. 
stance, that of punishment, and 
to the same period. Now the 
latter passage expressly says that 
the destruction there mentioned is 
punishment, and consequently 
x2Aaeis, in the former passage, 
must mean the same thing, or 
else the passages are in direct op. 
posinontooneanother. ‘To prove 
that xoAacig means correction no 
evidence whatever bas been ad- 
duced; that it means punishment 
we have the clearest evidence 
from the use of the verb from 
which it is derived, which occurs 
In (wo passages, where i: unques- 
tionably means to punish, the first 
is, Acts iv. 21, **So when they 
had farther threatened them, they 
let them go, finding nothing how 
they might punish them.”? The 
other 2 Pet. ii. 9. ** The Lord 
knoweth how to reserve the unjust 
unto the day of judgment to be 
punished.” Let us now see what 
sense we can make of Dr. Estlin’s 
rendering, and then judge whether 
it 1s possible to be the true tran. 
slation of the words, ** These shall 
go away into the correction of 
that period.” What going away 
Into correction or chastisement can 
mean, | conless | am not able to 
comprebend. And how the Greek 
adjective aiwvyioy can with propric. 
ty be rendered, ** of that period,” 
is equally incomprehensible. To 
turn adjectives in one language, 
mto substantives in another, ap. 
pears to me to be a perversion, 
and not & translation of the words. 
The word punishmentin Matthew 
refers to a judicial sentence men- 


tioned in a preceding verse, of 
which it is the result, and which 
determines the nature of the pu- 
nishment, and shews that it can- 
not be corrective, ‘* Depart from 
me ye cursed into everlasting fire, 
and these shall go away into ever. 
lasting punishment.” The word 
destruction in Thessalonians is 
also connected with fire. ‘* The 
Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, 
in flaming fire, taking vengeance 
on them who know not God—who 
shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction.” The passages, 
therefore, jointly and separately 
shew that the punishment of the 
wicked will be destruction by 
fire, and that that destruction 
will be everlasting. 

We have now seen what Dr. 
Estlin has advanced in order to 
prove that **the end of punish- 
ment in the Divine government is 
to reform.”” Let us now turn our 
attention to what he has said to 
prove the contrary. 

In page 171, the Doctor says, 
“Itis highly probable that this 
state of punishment will be ter. 
minated by death; that the 
wicked will actually die again; 
and thus the second death, which 
is mentioned in scripture, after 
which evil will be no more, is to 
be taken literally.”” In page 11, 
he tells us that the account of the 
fall of man in the Book of Genesis 
is designed to convey this impor- 
tant practical truth, ‘* That sin 
and death are inseparably con. 
nected ; that death is the natural, 
necessary, and unchangeable ef- 
fect of sin; and that as our first 
parents transgressed the law of 
God, or sinned ; and as all his 
descendants have followed, 0 


will follow his example, #0 he. 
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died, and they in like manner are 
all exposed to death.” And we 
may add, the scriptures of the 
New Testament expressly assert 
that, “* The wages of sin is death,” 

To explain the term death may 
appear unnecessary and absurd, 
and so it would be were it not 
called for by the strange interpre- 
tations that have been given of its 
meaning. All mankind know 
what death is; that it is the ex- 
tinction of life, the annihilation 
of conscious existence, proper, 
literal death (and such a death, it 
is admitted, will constitute the 
punishment of the wicked) is nei- 
ther more nor less than the loss 
of life; the destruction of the 
whole man; so our Lord inter- 
prets it when he says, ** Fear him 
who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” Matt. x. 28, 
compare chap. xvi. 25, 26. Can 
then such a punishment, in the 
nature of things, be corrective, 
can it have for its end reforma- 
fon? Every one, I presume, 
must be compelled to pronounce 
it to be utterly impossible. 

The discipline undergyhich we 
are now placed, and all our con- 
duct here, have relation to a fu- 
ture state, and not to any tribunal, 
and consequent reward or punish- 
ment in this life; what we sow 
here we shall reap there, where this 
discipline is effectual to the reno- 
vation of the character of the 
individual, it will, through the 
Divine mercy, be accompanied 
with the forgiveness of sins, anda 
deliverance from its consequences, 
so that he shall not be hurtof the 
second death; if then the suffer- 
ings preceding the death of the 
wicked in the future state, are a 
discipline of the same kind, and 
to promete the same end, they 
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cannot be the punishment of their 
sins, which is death; but if we 
should admit themto makea part 
of their punishment, still they 
will be ineffectual to reformation 
and salvation, forthe Doctor tells 
us they will terminate in death ; 
and “sin and death are insepara. 
bly connected, death is the natu- 
ral, necessary, and unchangeable 
effect of sin:” they must, there- 
fore, remain sinners, and as death 
cannot change the character, so 
they must arise, if they arise at 
all, and consequently be subject 
to further punishment, to a third 
death, and so on ad infinitum. 
This must be the case if sin and 
death are inseparably connected, 
And that death cannot be correc. 
tive, ismanifest; ‘** For in death 
there is no remembrance of God,”’ 
When a man dies he is cut off 
from all possibility of moral ime 
provement, because, ‘in that 
very day all his thoughts perish,’® 
To what then will this doctfine 
of corrective punishment lead ? 
But I forbear, enough has been 
said to shew its absurdity. 

But before I close this part of 
the subject, [ would just notice 
the Doctor’s definition of the 
term death, a definition which, I 
conceive, is neither agreeable to 
reason, to scripture, nor to com- 
mon sense. ‘** Death,’ he says, 
p- 14, ** does not mean annihila. 
tion—that it is the termination of 
one state of being and the intro- 
duction to another.’”? How can 
death, which puts a period to our 
existence, introduce us into another 
state? It is not death, but are- 
surrection from the dead only that 
must do this. 

But, Sir, I must beg pardon for 
the length of this letter, and cone 
clude with craving your permis. 
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sion to trouble you with one 
more on the inferences which the 
Dr. draws from passages of scrip. 
ture and from the attributes of 
God. 
Yours, Xe. 
JOHN MARSOM. 


Mr. Wright on the Universal 


Restoration. 


Wisbeach, March 11, 1814. 
Stir, 

A friend of mine, who was an 
Universalist before me; a person 
of good sense, and capable of ma- 
naging a plain argument well, 
though quite unlearned; when 
we conversed together on the future 
punishment of the wicked, used 
sometimes to puzzle me with such 
questions as the following: 

1. Did God ever design the 
happiness of all men? Did he 
intend their happiness when he 
made them, or when he sent Jesus 
Christ to be the Saviour of the 
world ? 

As 1 believed God to be infi. 
nitely good, 1 was constrained to 
answer in the affirmative, He 
would thea ask further, 

2. Ifall be not made ultimately 
happy is it because God hath 
cheaged his mind respecting them, 
and ceased to design their happi- 
ness? 

To this T could not avoid an. 
swering, It cannot be because 
God's mind is, or ever will be 
changed; for ** Hetsin one mind, 
and none can turn him ;” nor be. 
cuuse he ceaseth to design their 
happiness; for, being infinitely 
and immutably good, he cannot 
cease to design the happiness of 
all mankind. His neat quéstion 
would be, 


3. If the unchangeable and in. 
finitely good God cannot change 
his mind, ner cease to design the 
happiness of all mankind, how is 
it that any of them will be eter. 
nally lost? Is it because unfore- 
seen difficulties will arise to frus- 
trate his purpose, or because he 
hath not sufficient wisdom to find 
means to accomplish all his gra. 
cious designs ? 

Here again I was constrained 
to give an answer unfavourable 
to the doctrine I held at the time, 
I could not avoid admitting that 
no difficulties can arise which 
God did not always foresee, and 
that, being infinitely wise, he can 
be at no loss to find means to ace 
complish all his gracious designs, 
My friend would then add one 
more question. 

4, If any part of mankind be 
eternally lost, is it then because God 
hath not sufficient power to use 
the means which his infinite wis. 
dum dictates, and which would 
be effectual for the recovery of 
all to purity and happiness? 

Believing God to be Almighty, 
I could not help granting, that it 
is impossible he should want 
power to accomplish any of his 
wise and benevolent purposes. 

Such is the substance of what 
several times passed in conversa- 
tion, at a time when my thoughts 
were much exercised on the doc- 
trines of endless punishment on 
the one hand, and of limited pu- 
nishment and restoration on the 
other! Though I could not then 
fully admit my friend’s conclu- 
sion, I knew not how to withe 
stand the force of what he said: 
and it no doubt had some in- 
fluence, in connexion with other 
thfhgs which struck me in the 
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Book. Worm. 


course of my inquiries on these 
subjects, in making me an Uni- 
versalist. 

I send you this article because 
I should like to hear what your 
worthy correspondents, who con- 
tend that the wicked will be eter- 
nally lost, can say in reply to the 
above questions, which will be 
asked by many a plain, unlearned 
person, besides the one mentioned 
above. 

Iam, Sir, 
Yours, Xe. 
R. WRIGHT. 


Book-Worm. No. XIV. 


SiR, March 17, 1814. 

The subject which concluded 
my last Number may have re- 
minded you of a favourite General 
of Charles V. who resigned his 
military appointments, declaring 
to the emperor, that there should 
be some interval between a soldier's 
life and his death, The General 
was John Valdesso, a scholar and 
a theologian, as well as a soldier. 
He is claimed for the Unitarians 
by Sandius in his Bibliotheca An- 
titrinttariorum, where is a short 
article vf Johannes Valdesius. 
This interview has been supposed, 
not improbably, to have assisted 
in giving that inclination to the 
mind of Charles which produced 
the exchange of the imperial 
throne for a monastic retirement. 

The wisdom of the ¢ehildren of 
peace has indeed been justified by 
the latest thoughts and. the closing 
experience of some fortunate war. 
tiers. The poet, with whose ver. 
ses I concluded the last Number, 
m one of his Oriental Eclogues, 
thus makes an injured Indian 

** as sad on Ganges’ shore 

He sat, hiscountry’s miseries to deplore,” 
@postrophige bis British cuuque_ 
Tors. 
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“ Yet you, ye oppressors ! uninvok'd om 
you, 

Your steps, the steps of justice will 
pursue ! 

Go, spread your white sails on the azure 
main ; 

Fraught with our spoils, your native 
land regain ; 

Go, plant the grove and bid the lake 
expand, 

And on green hills the pompous palace 
stand : 

Let luxury’s hand adorn the gaudy room, 

Smooth the soft couch and sbed the 
rich perfume. 

There night’s kind calm in vain shall 
sleep invite, 

While fancied omens warn, and spectres 
fright: . 

Sad sounds shall issue from your guilty 
walls, 

The widow'd wifes’, the sonless mo- 
ther’s calls ; 

And infant Rajah’s bleeding forms shall 
rise, 

And lift to you their supplicating eyes : 

Remorse intolerable your hearts will feel, 

And your own hands plunge deep the 
avenging steel, 


The subject of this eclogue is 
taken from a ** Short History of 
English Transactions in the East 
Indies,” It can scarcely be doubt- 
ed that the poet had in his recol- 
lection the victor at the buttie of 
Plassey, who was raised to the 
peerage by that title. ‘The me- 
lancholy which darkened, and at 
length concluded the last scenes 
of Lord Clive’s life has, I am 
aware, been attributed to mere 
constitutional debility, by the late 
Mr. H. Beaufoy, in Biog. Britt. 
Yet that gentleman made, | bes 
lieve, but few converts to the 
opinion, nor did the respectable 
editor, Dr, Kippis, escape censure 
for admitting a laboured panegyric 
instead of the honest biography 
which ** nothing extenuates, por 
sets down aught in malice,” 

Happily for the woild and for 
themselves, all warriors have not 
been rapacious or desolating cone 
querors. ‘lo maintain some point 
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of national honour and indepen 
dence has been the more frequent 
object of those who followed the 
profession of arms. Yet even one 
of these if destined to close bis 
life in the calm of retirement in- 
stead of the tumult oi battle, must 
often regret his laurels 
*€ Wet with the soldier’s blood and wi- 
dow’s tears.”’ 
Dr. Johason, 1n bis justly admired 
Imitation of Juvenal, on“ The 
Vanity of Human Wishes,” de- 
scribes how, in life’s last scene, 
“ From Mariborough’s eyes the streams 
of dotage flow.” 
They might not be all tears of 
dotage shed by the hero of Bleu- 
heim. He mig)t recollect deeds 
of crueliy and injustice sanctioned 
under his command, such as are 
inseparable even from the warfare 
deemed most honourable. Of 
wars, indeed, for defence or ag- 
gression, to oppress or to resist 
the oppressor, 1t may be said, as 
the poct distinguishes great wit 
and madness, 
“* That thin partitions do their bounds 
divide.” 
As for national honour, its de. 
mands have too often silenced the 
claims of justice and humanity. 
This was remarkably discovered 
On one Occasion during. the pre- 
sent, now I irust concluding, con- 
test. A British commander gave 
up a hopeless defence of Alexan. 
dria in Egypt, and capitulated, 
that he might save the inhabitants, 
who had no interest in his nation’s 
quarrel, from the miseries of fa- 
mine. For this conduct he was 
severely ‘censured, especially by 
the professed fronds to the liber- 
tiesof mankind. trom the Morn. 
ing Chronicte, of June 16, 1807, 
the most liberal and philanthropic 


of our diurnals, I copied on that 
day the following humane decision 
of the question : ** Rather than 
compromise the honour of the 
country, let the inhabitants of 
Alexandria be driven out to’eat 
grass like oxen, or to furnis’ food 
for she crocodiles of the Nile.” 

But a pamphlet now before me 
cartics me back through two cen- 
turies, tothe age of Hensy IVth 
of Fiance, whose slavery to sen. 
sual pleasures tarnished the lustre 
of his sirname, the Great, and 
whose martial deeds are almost 
forgotten amidst the fame of more 
extended modern achievements. 
Yet his project for establishing an 
universal and perpetual peace still 
attaches, and must ever attach 
honour to his memory among the 
humane and considerate. When 
that prinee had been, for acentu- 
ry, in his grave, the ,recollection 
of his pacific designs gave OCCB 
sion to a publication by a learned 
Frenchman, of which the transla- 
tion is thus entitled, ‘* A Project 
for settling an everlasting Pesee in 
Europe, first proposed by Henry 
IVth, of France, and approved 
of by Queen Elizabeth, and most 
of the then princes of Europe, and 
now discussed at large and made 
practicable. By the Abbot St 
Pierre, of the French Academy. 
Londen: Printed for J. W. and 
sold by Ford. Burleigh, in Amen 
Corner. 1714,” 

Henry’s project’ would have 
been unknown but for the Memoirs 
of Sully, a work composed by that 
great minister in his retirement 
from public life, and long familiar 
‘to the English reader, by the 
translation of Mrs. Lenox. ‘The 
following passage in which Sully 
introduces his detail of the King’s 
design, will, I think, be read @ 
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this eventful moment with pecu- 
liar interest; 

“It may be generally observed, 
that the larger the extent of king 
doms, the more they are subject 
to great revolutions and misfor- 
tunes. The basis oj ihe tranquil- 
lity of our own, in particular, de- 
pends upon preserving it within 
its present limits, <A. climate, 
jaws, manners, and language, 
different from our own; seas and 
chains of mountains almost inac- 
cessible, are all so many barriers, 
which we may consider as fixed 
even by nature. Besides, what 
is it that France wants! will she 
not always be the richest and 
most powerful kingdom in Europe? 
It must be granted. All therefore 
which the French have to wish or 
desire is, that heaven grant them 
pious, good and wise kings; and 
that these kings may employ their 
power in preserving the peace of 
Europe; for no other enterprize 
can truly be to them either pro- 
fitable or successful. And this 
explains to us the nature of the 
design which Henry IV. was on 
the point of putting in execution. 
rom hence likewise we may per- 
ceive the motives to his pursuing 
@ conduct so different from any 
thing which had hitherto been un- 
dertaken by crowned heads: and 
here we may behold what it was 
that acquired him the title of 
Great. His designs were not in- 
spired by a mean and despicable 
ambition, nor guided by base and 
partial interests: to render France 
happy for ever was his desire; and 
she cannot perfectly enjoy this 
iclicity, unless all Europe likewise 
partake of it; so it was the hap- 
piness of Europe in general which 
he laboured to procure, and this 
im a manner so solid and durable, 
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that nothing should afterwards Le 
able to shake its foundations.*’ 
Mem. VI. 65, 6. 

Sully’s farther description of 
Henry’s design, its approval by 
Queen Elizabeth, the manner in 
which the Abbot St. Pierre en. 
larged on the ideas of the king, 
with some account of that learned 
and liberal-minded philosopher, 
and the remarks on his project by 
D’Alembert and Rousseau, these 
must be reserved to the next Num- 
ber. 

VERMICULUS. 


Answer to Mr. Belsham’s Calm 
Inquiry. 


March 17, 1814. 


SiR, 

I request permission to inform 
your correspondent O (see M. R. 
p. 103, of the present Volume,) 
that the work about which he ine 
quires is not relinquished, and that 
the person engaged in it has not 
yet met with those obstacles which 
O surmises may have occurred, 

The inquiry is very proper, and 
the surmise, I admit, not unrea- 
sonable. The truth, however, is, 
that a succession of hindrances, 
in addition to the duties of a si. 
tuation which permits very little 
leisure, have during the last year 
remarkably harrassed my attention 
and swallowed up the small por. 
tions of time which I can devote 
to any optional pursuit. Of these 
circumstances several of my Uni- 
tarian friends, as well as others, 
are sufficiently informed. It is 
certainly mortifying to my feelings 
to have been induced, by the pere 
suasion of not a few respectable 
persons, to give a public pledge, 
which I must necessarily be long 
in redeeming. Yet to this I must 
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submit: for it is better to be sub- 
ject tothe charge of tardiness and 
to all the su-yicron which may be 
deduced trom ut, than to incur 
the blame of careless precipitancy. 
My object is not merely to anim- 
advert on the ‘* Calm Inquiry,” 
but to examine the whole subject 
by every light that I may be able 
to obtain. 
I remain, Sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
Ki 





C, on an old Copy of the N. T. 
Stockton, March 12, 1814. 


SIR, 

I have a folio Bible, printed in 
1549, with an address to the rea. 
der, by W. Tindale, prefixed to 
the New Testament, in which | 
find the readings exactly the same 
as those quoted by your correspon- 
dent, Mr. E. Taylor (see the pre. 
sent Volume, p. 94), I therefore 
apprehend both his copy and mine 
ate the translation of Tindale, 
This New Testament was, I believe, 
first printed at Antwerp or Ham. 
burgh, im the year 1526, and was 
the first printed English transla. 
tion; other cditions of it were af. 
terwards printed with the whole 
of the Bible in 1587, under the 
title of Matthews’s; and it was 
again reprinted during the reign 
of Edward VI. in various siges, 
Of this work Dr, Geddes says, 
“ It is astonishing how little ob- 
solete the language of it is even at 
this day, and in point of perspi 
cuity and noble simplicity, pro- 
pricty of idiom and purity of style, 
no English version has yet sur. 
passed it.” 

In my copy there are prologues 
to all the gospels and epistles, and 
@ few notes at the end of each 
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chapter; the epistle to the He- 
brews is attributed to Paul, but 
is placed after the 3rd epistle of 
Johan. In addition to the texts 
sent you by Mr. Taylor, | submit 
the following fer insertion in your 
valuable Repository, as a further 
proof that the Improved Version 
is not a ‘* gross and wilful mis 
trans!auion,” but approaches near. 
er to the ancient rendering than 
the present received version. 

Acts vii. 59, * And they stoned 
Stephen calling on and _ saiying, 
Lord Jesu receive my spyryte.” 

Titusii. 3, ‘* Lokynge for that 
blessed hope and = gloryous ap. 
peryng of the myghtye God, and 
of our Savyoure Jesu Christe.” 

i John ii. 16, ** Hereby per. 
ceyve we love that he gave his lyfe 
for us,” 

v. 20, ** We know that the 
Sonne of God is come and bath 
given us a minde to know him 
which is true, and we are in him 
that is true ¢horowe his Sonne 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

Hebrews i. 8, ‘**But unto the 
Sonne he sayeth God thy seate 
shall be for ever and ever.”’ 

Revelations i. 8, ** Lam Alpha 
and Omega, the beeynnynge and 
the endynge, sayeth the Lord Al- 
myghty, which is, which was, and 
which is to come.” 

lam, Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 





Particulars of Dr. Chaunceys 
Sir, 
The introduction ef the discus 
sion of the doctrine concerning 
Universal Restitution into your 
work, as might be expected, 18 
accompanied with a reference 0 
a publication of Dr. Chaunceys 
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Your readers need not be informed, 
that he was a thoroughly liberal, 
hospitable, benevolent Christian, 
and a strenuous advocate for unli- 
mited civil and religious liberty. He 
was so fully satisfied of the truth of 
the doctrine for which he was par- 
ticularly celebrated, that when the 
monstrous Character of Nero was 
objected to him in opposition to 
it, he replied, the scourging of 
him during a few ages would un- 
doubtedly qualify him for a state 
of } ppiness. He was peculiarly 
intimate with Dr, Gay, who lived 
at Hingham, about twenty miles 
from Boston, This Dr. Gay, who 
died in the year 1787, and who 
preached to a congregation con- 
sisting of more than 1200 people, 
had been their minister above 70 
years, and was the last of three 
ministers who regularly succeeded 
one another from the year 1635, 
when the first. of them with his 
flock landed there from England. 
General Lincoln with his family 
made a part of this distinguished 
auditory, which always engaged 
the attention of strangers, from 
the view of between two or three 
hundred old men, from 70 to €0 
years of age, who occupied that 
part of the church which faced 
the pulpit. Dr. Gay, when a 
young man, being suspected to be 
heretical, called one of his sons 
Calvin, and the next Martin Lu- 
ther, which effectually silenced 
his opponents. At one time, 
when he found himself plundered 
of « part of bis hay, he so placed 
himself in the barn with his lighted 
pipe, as to be able to throw the 
burning tobacco upon the bundle 
after the man had taken it up. 
The bundle consequently taking 
fre on the road as the plunderer 
was carrying it home, and he be- 
VOL. IX, , 2H 
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lieving it to be a judgment from 
heaven upon him for his disho« 
nesty, called upon the Dr. the 
next morning, confessed his guilt, 
and asked his forgiveness. But, 
what I meant particularly to say 
concerning Dr. Chauncey, was to 
communicate his belief, that the 
righteous, after a certain period, 
would again be subject to death, 
after which they would pass into 
a higher state of felicity, and that 
thus advancing from glory to glory, 
such changes woula await them 
through all eternity. 

With respect, however, to the 
doctrine of universal restitution, I 
cannot yet perceive, that it has 
any solid foundation in the holy 
scriptures, in which alone we can 
have any certain illumination upon 
the subject. Our business is to 
consider what God has revealed 
to us, and not to labour to exe. 
pound this according to any ace 
cidental sentiments which we may 
have previously conceived. Buty 
the scriptures say, that the finally 
wicked shall not only be punished 
with the second death, but with 
an everlasting destruction trom the 
presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of his power. Now, 
what can death, or eternal des 
struction mean, but annihilation, 
after the objects of it shall have 
previously endured such punish= 
iments as are proportioned to their 
individual criminality. 

I remain, yours, &c, 
W. H. 

P.S. [have read what your cor- 
respondent Philo-gogmagog says 
concerning the word Reverend, 
If by it we understand Venerable, 
it may possibly be as justly ap- 
plicable to one of his footmen as 
to an archbishop, or to a door 


opener of theghurch of Bethnab 
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Green as to the established priest 
there. But, as we mean nothing 
more by it thana preacher of some 
denomination of Christians, there 
is generally a great Convenience in 
using it. ‘There being four or 
five persons in one town of the 
name of Jenkins, and one of these 
being an Unitarian minister, by 
directing his letters to tbe Rev. 
Mr. Jenkins, these letters are 
kept from being soiled by other 
hands, and much confusion is pre- 
vented, But, the term bishop 
would be still more appropriate, 
u term which the dissenters should 
always have retained, as ali their 
ministers are properly speaking 
bishops or overseers of their pare 
ticular congregations, and as they 
would thus have obviated the ig- 
norance of those in high as well 
as those in low life, when they 
mect with the word dashops in our 
English translation of the epistles 
of our apostles in their bibles. 
Mr, Clarke's School. 
Sik, 

Perhaps the fugitive record in- 
closed may be thought wortby of 
note and perpetuity in your valua. 
ble Volume. Your’s, 

An Apvocater ror THE NomEN- 

CLATURE OF THE BIBLe, 


P.S, Report whispers that the 
individual within named has al. 
ready made the Vicar of a certain 
parish a Dean, and has some 
thoughts of making him a Bishop. 


** PARISH OF HILLINGDON, 

**'To any of his poor fellow pa. 
rishioners, who honestly recogni- 
zing the fundamental principle of 
Protestant dissent, ** that the 
scriptures alone are sufficient to 
make man wise unto salvation,” 
and well content therefore to ad. 

‘ le 
here strictly to their language as 


Mr. Clarke's School. —Gleanings. 


well as doctrine—are-disposed to 
educate their children in the evan. 
gelical, and apostolical faith of 
** One God the Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” rather than, 
according to the Improved Ver- 
sion of Orthodoxy, in the belief 
of ‘Trinity in Unity—Three Per. 
sons—God the Son—God the Ho. 
ly Ghost, &c, &c. 

‘* Mr. CLARKE proposes to clothe, 
and toeducate, gratis, somewhere 
within the above Parish, Fifteen 
Female Children, above the age 
of eight years. 

“ N. B. All Creeds, Catechisms, 
Articles, aud other anscriptural 
innovations upon genuine Christian 
‘Theology, will, of course, be re 
ligiously excluded tbe above 
school, in which the children will 
be taught the Bible on/y. 

“The word Trinity sounds oddly, 
and is a human invention ; it were bet- 
ter to call Almighty Goo—Gov—than 
Trinity.” LUTSER. 

“1 like not this prayer; ‘ O holy, 
blessed, and glorious Trinity /’ It sa- 
vours of barbarity ; the word Trimty 1s 
barbarous, insipid, profane; a human 
invention, grounded on no testimony 
of Gop’s word; the Popish God, un- 


known to the prophets and apostles.” 
CaLVIN.” 


—_ = 


@LEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS MADE IN 
A COURSE OF GENERAL READ* 
ING, 


Catholic Emancipation. 
No. CLXI. 


If man be sometimes likened to 
lower animals, we should choose 
to compare the Catholic body 
the patient and persevering Camel, 
proceeding through the desert by 
regular stages to the end of Its 


journey, regardless of the roar of 


the lion, the growl of the tigels 
and the hiss of the serpent, in spite 
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of the dog-star raging above, and 
the sands that burn beneath. We 
doubt not that such untired cone 
stancy and inflexibility of purpose 
will be adequately rewarded ; and 
by the dispensations of a kind 
Providence, the happy Arabia will 
terminate their long journey 
through the wilderness. 


No. CLXILI. 
Toleration. 


How Christian was the conduct 
Emperor Jovian! who, 
though firmly attached to the faith 
of the Nicene fathers, would never 
allow the Arians to be persecuted. 
“Ifany one believe amiss, said 
he, he must give an account to 
God: ’tis God who knows the 
heart.”” (Sozomen. |, vi. c. 5, and 
Socrat. |. iii. c. 25.) How Chris- 
tian even the declaration of the 
apostate Julian! ** It is my re- 
solution,” says he, (ep. 43.) to 
treat the Galilzans with such hu. 
manity, that none of them suffer 
violence, or be in any shape mal- 
treated on account of his religion.” 
And, in another place, “ By the 
gods, I will not permit the Gali- 
leans to be put to death, struck 
unjustly, or suffer any harm !” 
Blush, ye Christian Ferdinands, 
Emmanuels, Lewises, Philips, 
Henries, Maries end Elizabeths ! 


No. CLXIII. 
Poetical Incarnation. 


The Calvinistic, or Roman Ca- 
tholic Incarnation, is a fit subject 
for poetry; and a semi-theologi- 
cal poet, now scarcely read, (Sir 
Rd. Blackmore) has hitched these 
“ Christian paradoxes” into ibyme: 
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God lives conceal’d within a mould of 
clay, 

And does in dust his heav'nly glory lay; 

While swadling bands inwrap Immen- 
sity, 

And vast Eternity begins to Be. 

Leaving his court august and awful 
throne, 

His pomp and glorious equipage, alone 

He visits these sad seats of woe and sin, 

And like an unknown stranger seeks an 


Inn. 
Prince Arthur. B, 11. 





No. CLXIV. 
Every Man’s Price. 

Itisa well-known adage, though 
itis to be hoped nota true one, 
that “¢ every man has his price.” 
It is commonly meant of a man’s 
virtue. ‘This saying, though in a 
very different sense, was strictly 
verified by some of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, by which a fixed 
price was set, not upon @ man’s 
virtue indeed, but upon his life ; 
that of the Sovereign himself 
among the rest. For 200 shillings 
you might have killed a peasant: 
for six times as much a noble- 
man: and for six and thirty times 
as much, you might have killed 
the king. A_ king in those days 
was worth exactly 7,200 shillings. 
Ii then the heir to the throne, for 
example, grew weary of waiting 
for it, he had a secure and legal 
way of gratifying his impatience : 
he had but to kill the king with 
one hand, and pay himself with 
the other, and all was right. An 
Karl Godwin, or a Duke Streon, 
could have bought the lives of a 
whole dynasty. It is plain, that 
if ever a king in those days died 
in his bed, he must have bad 
something else, besides this law, 
to thank for it. 
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REVIEW. 


* Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Popr. 


Art. I. Sermons, on Devotion- 
al, Evangelical, and Practical 
Subjects. By Joshua Toulmin, 
D. D &vo. pp. 470. W Ikie 
and Robinson, London, Kaott 
and Lloyd, &c. Birmingham. 
When we look upon the date of 

this truly valuable Volume, 1810, 

we take shame to ourselves that it 

has not obtained an earlier notice, 
in our pages. The name of the 
venerable author is too well known 
to the readers of the Monthly Re. 
pository to render it necessary to 
do more than mention him. Dr. 
Toulmin is truly a ** veteran”? in 
the cause of Christian truth and 
free inquiry, and few indeed, have 
been more successful in proving, 
by example, how possible it is 
to unite a deeply devotional spirit 
with the most fearless investigation 
of biblical facts and doctrines; 
the utmost candour to the senti- 
ments of others, with the steadiest 
attachment to what appears to 
ones’ own mind to be the truth, 
The discourses contained in this 
volume are in namber Ninetcen, 
and the subjects of them, as de- 
scribed in the title.page, are ‘ de- 
votional, evangelical, and practi- 
cal.”’ It is scarcely necessary to 
remark that the second of these 
epithets is to be taken in its legi- 
timate, scriptural acceptation, and 
notin that ex parte, arrogant and 
inapplicable sense in which it is 
frequently assumed aad applied. 

A quotation from the preface will 

well explain the leading objects 

of the author in this publication. 


“ The sincere and zealous minister 


may, laudably, wish to speak, 
even when dead, to his surviving 
friends, and to leave with their 
children a memorial of the mutual 
respect and affection which sub« 
sisted between their parents and 
himself.—Some of the discourses, 
if not all, the author hopes, will 
be deemed suited to the use of 
families, and level to the capacity 
and apprehension of the least in- 
formed members of a Christian 
household. He fears, indeed, that 
the practice of our pious forefa. 
thers, of reading sermons, or Tee 
ligious treatises, to their families, 
on the evening of the Lord’s day, 
is now much laid aside. Hecane 
not but express, under this ape 
prehension, his surprise and grief 
that the heads of families do not 
feel the obligation to avail them. 
selves of their influence, and of 
the leisure of that day, to render 
to their servants the best assistance 
in their power to attain Christian 
knowledge and virtue. The mase 
ter of his family, who calls his 
domestics around him, to read to 
them a serious, impressive, and 
instructive sermon, and closes the 
service with prayer, prevents the 
evening being lest in levity and 
thoughtless dissipation—leads them 
to consider religious reading as 
duty ; arrests their attention to 
dive things by his example ; and 
commands respect to himself by 
appearing under the characters of 
the instructor, it may be said, uf 
the preacher, and priest, in his 
own house.” 

The subjects, treated of in these 
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discourses are as follows: No. | 
On the usefulness of the Seriptures. 
Il. The Name, * Lord of Hosts,” 
Explained and Improved. HI. 
The Mercy of God to Staners, 
1V. Every thing Received from 
God. V. The Object of the Gos- 
pel History. Vil Im three parts. 
The Doctrine of the New Testa. 
ment concerning the Unity of 
God, and the Character ot Jesus 
Christ. WII. Christ Raised up to 
Bless Mankind. VIII. Christ 
our Heavenly Teacher. IX. 
Christ’s Promise to those that 
come tohim. X. The Devoted- 
ness of Christ to the Glory of God, 
XI. The Meekness and Gentleness 
of Christ. XIf. Christ’s Prayers 
and ‘Tears considered. XIII. 
Christ the Prince of Peace. XIV. 
Abraham a Blessing. XV. The 
Repentance of Manasseb. XVI. 
On Aggravating our Affhicuons, 
XVII. Children blessings. XVIII. 
David's Prayer for Solomon. XIX. 
A Dissent from the Church of 
England Vindicated, ‘The Ild, 
the Vth, and the VIth of these 
Discourses, were printed sepa- 
rately, and have been published 
some years, but, as the excellent 
author observes, ‘the peculiar 
nature and importance of the sub- 
jects” on which they treat, may 
well warrant their insertion in the 
present Volume: in this more per- 
manent form they will be more 
likely to meet thecye of posterity, 
than if they had been left among 
the mass of single sermons, which 
however excellent, frequently ex- 
cite only @ temporary and circum. 
scribed notice. We should gladly 
indulge ourselves, did the review 
department of our miscellany oc- 
cupy a larger space, with consi- 
derable extracts from this serious 
and wseful volume, in which the 
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acumen und diligence of the scho. 
lar, and the piety of the Chris- 
tian, are so happily united, As 
it is, we must set iimits te our 
iiclination, and conient ourselves 
with the following paragraphs :— 

the third discourse, The Mercy 
of God to Sinners, is thus con- 
cluded ; 


“The ways of God are not as our 
ways, vor his thoughts as our thoughts: 
but as the heavens are high above the 
earth, so are his ways above our ways, 
and his thoughts above our thoughts. 
His mercy is great above the heavens. 
He freely pardoneth sin. He forgiveth 
our innumerable offences. He ear- 
nestly desireth the conversion of the 
sinner; he soliciteth our repentance, 
aud beseecheth us to be reconciled, 
He hath pursued various measures for 
the recovery and salvation of mankind, 
He hath seut Christ Jesus to aceom. 
plish his merciful purposes, and spared 
not his beloved Son, but gave him up 
to “€ redeem us from all iniquity,” and 
to bring us within the exercise of his 
forgiving mercy. How excellent is this 
lovingkindness! How precious are the 
thoughts of God towards us! Re- 
flecting wpon this merey can you 
otherwise than acmire it? Admiring 
it, do you not feel a strong impulse 
to extol and praise it? It is surely 
the burden of your grateful songs, 
the theme to which you tune your 
noblest anthems. Let us call upon 
one another to magnify the mercy of 
God. Let every power within awake 
to celebrate that glorious name, ‘ The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, long suffering, abundant in 
goodness and truth, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression and sin," 


As a fair specimen of the man. 
ner in which Dr. T. treats doce 
trinal subjects, we offer the ful« 
lowing passage from Sermon X, 
the utle of which is, “The De- 
votedness of Christ to the Glory 
of God.” 

“« From this subject,” it is said,“ we 
learn to form just and correct senti- 
ments of the character and dignity ef 


Jesus Christ. —Those sentiments, it will 
be allowed, must be true and accurate, 
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which correspond to his own manner 
of speaking and acting. Many t- 
stances of this manner have been now 
roduced, ‘To any one who hath re- 
flected on the passages that have now 
been quoted, | conceive it must appear, 
that through them all there is nothing 
like the language or the conduct of 
one who would make himself equal 
with the Father of all, and who 
claimed a participation of godhead. 
Here is a uviform reference of every 
thing to God. An extraordinary cha- 
racter is indeed assumed: the coun- 
sels of heaven are revealed: super- 
hatural powers are displayec, But on 
all occasions our Lord led the hearers 
of his doctrine, and the spectators of 
his miracles to God. His doctrine is 
received from the Father: his works 
are performed by the Father: he him- 
self ix sent of the Father. At all 
times the will of the Father directs 
him, the honor of the Father governs 
him. If he make disciples, and urge 
them to bear much fruit, it is that his 
Father may be glorified. That his 
Father may be glorified is the object 
to which the labours of his ministry 
aré devoted, and the eud which he 
proposed to himself by the sufferings 
of his cross, There is no prophet of 
ancient times, who could more strongly 
express a consciousness of acting un- 
der God, in subserviency to his will 
audauthority, than did the holy Jesus, 
There is wo one among the sons of 
men that could testify, by word or 
deed, a more entive devotedness to the 
honor of God, than did this messen- 
ger of his truth and mercy.” 


The following just remarks on 
prayer occur at page 305: 


“ Under any deep distress we feel 

a strong propensity to prayer. It is 
the voice of God within us, directing 
us to apply to the Almighty and mer- 
ciful Being, in whom are all our 
springs, Our Lord felt the like pro- 
pensity and yielded to it. By his 
pes we are taught to do the same. 
we trace our hard thoughts of 
God, our doubts of his providence, 
and the dejectiou of our spirits to their 
source, would it not, in general, be 
found that our neglect of prayer in 
the day of adversity is the main cause 
ef our unbelief and despondency ? 
Prayer is the balm that cases the wost 


raging pains of the mind. This is the 
cordial that revives and exalts owr 
nature, when the spirit is broken with 
sorrow, avd almost fainting to death, 
The mercy-seat of heaven is our surest 
and sweetest refuge in every hour of 
darkness and distress on earth: this is 
our daily support and relief while we 
are passing through a world of temp- 
tations and hardships to the promised 
land.” 

It is often urged in a way of 
accusation, by the monopolizers 
of the term * evangelical preach. 
ers,”” that the sermons of those 
who differ from them are in gene. 
ral, ** dry, Christless” composi- 
tions—this objection can by no 
means however lie against the vo- 
lume now under review, for out 
of nincteen discourses, ten of them 
are employed in exhibiting differ. 
ent views of the character and 
conduct of our blessed Master. 

With respect to their general 
character, it is that of calm, but 
convincing argumentation — the 
language is plain and perspicuows, 
and the solid and useful obser- 
vations with which these dis- 
courses abound show at once the 
worthy author’s acquaintance with 
the workings of the human heart, 
his just notions of the divine go- 
vernment, and the habitual piety 
of a sensible and inquiring mind, 
The XVith, XVI Ith, and XVIIIth 
sermons we think particularly Va 
luable in these respects. 





Art. Hl. The Necessity of Revee 
lation to teach the Doctrine of 
a Future Life. A Sermon. 
By John Kenrick, M. A. Bur 
mingham, Printed. Sold, in 
Londoo, by Johnson and Co. 
1813. 8vo. pp. 34. 


In this Sermon, from Heb. xiii- 
8, the author shews that the gospel 
doctrine of a resurrection from the 
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Kenrick’s Sermon 


dead, is, in its importance to 
mankind, what the writer of the 
epistle declares it to be in regard 
ot its precepts, ** the same yester- 
day, to day and forever.” Such 
being his object, he first examines 
that evideuce of a life to come 
which the frame of man, the con. 
dition of the world, the appear- 
ances of nature and the attributes 
of God are supposed to present, 
and then confutes the opinidn of 
those few unbelievers in Christian. 
ity who deny the necessity of re- 
velation, on the assumption that 
its leading doctrine of a state of 
immortality and retribution, is not 
at all essential to us, 

We cannot, we are persuaded, 
so well recommend this discourse 
to our readers, or testify our ad- 
miration of the accuracy and force 
of reasoning, the eloquence of 
style and the spirit of unaffected 
piety and candour which charac- 
terize it, as by making the most 
copious extracts our limits will 
allow, 

They who are conversant with 
speculations that once gained 
some share of public attention, 
will best appreciate the merit of 
the following passage : 

pp. 10, 11. “ It would be useless to recal, 
for the purpose of refuting them, those 
presumptuous expectations which men 
have sometimes formed, that we shall 
be enabled to perpetuate our existence 
on earth, by our increased acquaintance 
with our own frame and the hidden 
powers of nature. They are long since 
departed to that vault of oblivion into 
which time sweeps the extravagancics 
of human opinion, Such fancies are in 
trath a bitter mockery of the frail and 
feeble being to whom they relate. 
* Dust thou art, O man, and to dust 
thou shalt return:’ sooner or later 
every human foot must tread that path, 
which bears no trace of a returning 
traveller, and which conducts us to the 
silent mansion, whose gates open only 
'@ receive!’ 
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A very popular argument in fa~ 
vour of a resurrection, is elegantly 
stated and completely answered in 
the quotation which we shall next 
make: 


14, 15, 16. “Analogy has been 
called in to the aid of more direct argu- 
ments, to strengthen a belief which the 
heart so fondly cherishes. We per. 
ceive in nature, it is said, a perpetual 
renovation. The vegetable and part of 
the animal world, in which all appear. 
ance of life is suspended during winter, 
recover their functions at the approach 
of spring, and dicp'ay themselves in 
greater beauty and vigour than before. 
As the plants which seemed to have 
been killed by the severity of the cold, 
revive with this genial season, and are 
covered with brighter blossons and a 
greener foliage; as the insect, which 
had lost all sense and motion, casts off 
the covering which imprisoned it, and 
soars away in a more beautiful and 
active form; so man, when death 
pears to suspend his faculties and de- 
stroy his frame, is only passing into 
some more perfect state.” 

‘*¢ Who would not wish that such an 
argument could satisfy the judgment 
as completely as it captivates the ima. 
gination and soothes the feelings! But, 
alas, how partial are the views of na. 
ture and her operations, on which it is 
founded! Where do we find that the 
body, once dead and disorganized, 
whether of plant or animal, is restored 
to life? Where do we find any thing 
really resembling the change which 
man undergoes at death, which is not 
succeeded by a total loss of life and for- 
mer properties? The imagined anal 
between the revival of nature and the 
resurrection of man, vanishes from the 

rasp of strict investigation. Assured 
indeed as we are, upon beiter evidence, 
that what is sown in corruption, in 
weakness and dishonour, shal! be rused 
in incorruption, in glory and in power, 
it is a delightful occupation to the ree 
ligious mind to connect the subject of 
its faith with the most beautiful and ine 
teresting appearances of the external 
world. The horror felt in the prospect 
of dissolution, is calmed when we assi- 
milate that event to the ae 
changes produced by the return o 
spring. We cannot bind a hope #0 
sacred to the heart by too many tes;' 
nor recal a truth so momentous Dy too 
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many associations: but let us neve- 
forget, that whet forms a striking il. 
lustration would have i cen a very feeble 
argument We may see in the lan. 
ace of the beok of Job | xiv. 7, &c.|, 
an ineffectual this anslogy was to pro- 
duce conviction on those to whow the 
doctrine of immortality had not been 
revealed.” ; 

The preacher's general estimate 
of the natural argument for a fu- 
ture hie, is not less distingnished 
by accuracy of judgment than by 
the beauty of the composition. 
He thus sets forth the result of 
them : 


21,22. “ I know of no other argu- 
ments than these, which are deserving 
of being enumerated ; anc to what do 
they amount ? To probability, perhaps, 
but to nothing like certainty. In the 
depth of retirernent, at a season when 
the whole inte!lectusl horizon is clear, 
go that the smallest objec! within its 
limits can be distinctly seen, when no 
overwhelming sorrow sinks reason be- 
neath its waves, no stormy passion 
drives it from its course—under such a 
vate and favourable combinator the 
evidence of a future life might prepon- 

te over the circumstances which 
discountenance the expectation. But 
what would such a faith avai! for any 
practical purpove? ‘These are not the 
seasons in which the efficacy of religion 
is to be tried. He who by some be 
reaving «troke of providence, his seen 
the object of his purest aticcti: ns torn 
avwey from him, or who is himse!! 
stretched on the couch of death, is ill 
fitted for porsuing inferences and col- 
lectinry ies his trembling hand 
i$ little quolified to hel! the balance in 
which the atoms of probability are 
Weighed a.ainst each other: or his dim 
eye, for yatching its vibrations.” 


The contrast which Mr. K, 
proceeds to draw of the evidence 
the Christian possesces of immore 
tality, will be particularly ac. 
ceptable to those of our readers 
who bave recently been called to 
mourn the ravages of death : 

29, 24. “ How different j 
whch the gospel — all who bes 
lieve in it! le is built on no refined spe- 


culations, incomp:chensible to the ma 
jority of mankind and unsatisfactory 
even to those who comprehend them; 
varving in them evidence wrh the 
cheerful or melancholy humour of the 
mind, and least convincing when most 
needed; inspiring a momentory belief, 
when enforced by some eloquent and 
subile advovate, and leaving the mind 
to sceptici m when the volume is closed. 
The evidence of the Christian's hope is 
at once comprehensible by the meanest, 
and satisfactory to the most exalted un- 
derstanding It is simple, obvious and 
devivive. The fact of our Master’s re. 
surrection i's coufinmed by the most un- 
questionible histurical testimony; the 
gracious promise that because he Lives, 
we shall live also, rests for its accomplish- 
neut on His word who has never yes 
said what has not come to pass.” 


We cannot deny curselves the 
pleasure of copying this writer's 
observations on the practical efhe 
cacy of a belief in a future judg- 
ment: 


26, 27. “Your experience will ine 
form you of the deep and solemn influ- 
ence wich the expectation of a future 
jedgment has over the minds even of 
those who are least habitually conver- 
sant with religious prine.ples. How 
often has it not sealed the lips of per- 
jury, and staid the lifted arm of mur- 
der! How many virtues has it not 
inspired, which had otherwise been 
unknown ; how many has it sot exalted 

ud refined, which had otherwise been 
feeble and imperfect! You must all 
have seen how the hopes of a better 
state have animated old age in the sup- 
port of its burdens and infirmities, 
enabled youth to be resigned and cheer- 
ful in the midst of the hopeless sickness 
by which it was cut off from all the en- 
joyments which naturally belong to it 
And your own hearts will béar testi- 
mony that there are moments ix life of 
deep and agonizing sorrow, which not 
only nothing but religion can illuminate 
and svothe, but in which even to pour 
forth the soul in prayer to God would 
not restore its peace, unless we could 
worship him as the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and throu 
him the Giver of everlasting life.” 

Here we must dismiss this very 


admirable sermon; though wé 




































































could gladly transcribe more sen- 

tences from it, and especially the 

impressive conclusion, 

‘The discourse ** is published at 
the request of many members of 
George’s Meeting, Exeter.”” By 
the request they have done great 
honour to their understandings and 
their feelings: and to this respec. 
table body of Christians the author 
has handsomely and affectionately 
inscribed his sermon. 

Art. III. The Reciprocal Du. 
ties of Ministers and people, Il- 
lustrated and Enforced. A Ser- 
mon, delivered at Dudley, in 
Worcestershire, on Whit.Tues. 
day, June 8, 1813, before a 
Meeting of Ministers and Mem- 
bers of Neighbouring Congre- 
gations. By Joshua Toulmin, 
D. D. 8vo. pp. 28. Birming.- 
ham, Smiths; London, Shier. 
wood and Co. 


On the subject of this sermon 
Dr. ‘Toulmin is entitled, from his 
talents and character and years, 
to speak with authority; and the 
minister and the people who can 
** suffer the word of exhortation,’’ 
will consult their improvement by 
the perusal of his address, which 
is rational and Christian, simple 
aad fervent, manly and afiec- 
lionate. 


Ant. 1V. A Short Statement of 
the Scripture Doctrine of the 
Unity uf God, and of the Per- 
son of his Son Jesus Christ, in 
@ Letter toa Friend. By Jotn 
Campbell. Price 6d. Eaton, 
London ; and Charnley, New- 
castle. 


Art. V. The Pre-existence and 
Deity of the Messiah defended 
on the indubitable Evidence of 

VOL, Ix, 21 


Review-—Campbell's and Hails’ Pamphlets. 
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Prophets and Apostles, in An- 
swer to a Socinian Pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘* A Short Statement 
of the Scripture Doctrine of the 
Unity of God,” &c. By W. A. 
Hails. Puice Blanshard, 
London; and Marshall, New. 
castle, 

Art. VI, An Attempt to Illus. 
trale and Defend the Scripture 
Doctrine, of Human Deprae 
vity, the Atonement, the Unity 
of God, and the Character of 
Jesus Christ, in Answer to Mr. 
Hails’ Pamphlet, entitled, “ The 
Preeexistence and Deity of the 
Messiah Defended,” &c. By 
John Campbell. Price 1s, Ea- 
ton, London; and Charnley, 
Newcastle. 

These three pamphlets maf be 
considered as a good epitome of 
the controversy between Trinitas 
rians and Unitarians. In the first, 
Mr. Campbell states the ground 
of his own opinions with brevity 
and perspicuity. In the second, 
Mr. Hails answers him in the 
manner too gencrally adopted by 
those who style themselves * ore 
thodox,’”’ or ** evangelical believ. 
ers.” If Unitarians should think 
him somewhat deficient in point 
of solidity, they will probably ac. 
knowledge that he abundantly 
compensates i positivity and con. 
temptuous language. In the third, 
Mr, Campbell replies without the 
least appearance of irritation. 
‘ Being reviled, he reviles not 
acain.” He sometimes expostu. 
lates with Mr. Hlails on the im-« 
propriety of his manner of con- 
ducting the controversy, but it is 
always with mildness. He fully 
considers every argument urged in 
opposition to his ‘* Statement,’” 
and, to our apprehension, has sae 
tisfactorily refuted them ail. 


ls. 
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POETRY. 


Lines to the Memory of Dr. Ashworth. 


SiR, 

Looking among some papers formerly 
in the possession of a much lamented 
relative, I found the following lines to 
the memovy of Dr. Ashworth : by whom 
they were written, I have no means of 
ascertaining ; yet | venture to hope that 
the appearance of them in your useful 
miscellany, will not be deemed impro- 
per or unseasonable. lam, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 

N. 


How vain the task to publish, worth 
like thine, 

Or offer incense at thy sacred shrine! 

Oh, Holy Shade! thy useful life was 
known, 

Thy powers of teaching—talents all thy 
own. 

Stand forth, ye virtuous youth! 
praise declare, 

Who form'd your minds with such pae 
rental care, 

Who shew'd you vice—with wrinkled 
haggard brow, 

And painted virtue as you find her now, 

‘Taught those great truths, which you 
with fervour teach ; 

Taught first to live, then taught you 
how to preach. 


Oh, love his mem'ry and revere his 
name ; 


Live to his precepts,—thus prolong his 
fame— 

While friendship sheds the silent heart- 
felt tear, 


Thinks what he is,—and cannot wish 
him here. 


March 14, Ista. 


His 


~_-- 


An Ode, in Imitation of Alcewus. 
(Prom'Sir IW”. Jones's Works. 4to. Fol. 
IV. p. 571.) 

WHat constitutes a State > 


Not high-rais’¢ battlemeut or labour’d 
mound, 

_ Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crown'd; 


Net bays and broad-arm’d ports, 


Where, laughing at the storm, rick 
navies ride ; 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 
Where low-brow’d baseness wafts per- 
fume to pride ; 
No:—MeEN, high minded Men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes 
endued, 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles 
rude ; 
Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, 
dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend 
the chain : 
These constitute a State, 
And Sov’reign Law, that State's col- 
lected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate 
Sits Empress, crowning good, represt 
ing ill; 
Smit by her sacred frown , 
The fiend Discretion like a vapour sinks, 
Anc e’en the all-dazzling Crown 
Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding 
shrinks. 
Such was this heav’n-lov’d isle, 
Than Leslos fairer and the Cretan shore! 
No more shall freedom smile ? 
Shall Britons languish, and be MEN ae 
more ? 
Since all must life resign, 
Those sweet rewards, which desorate 
the brave, 
’Tis folly to decline, 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 
Abergavenny, March 31, 1781+ 





To a Flower. / 

A lady walking alone one evening, 
gathered a spray of Veronica Cheme- 
drys, (Germander, Speedwell) the wind 
blew away the only open corolla.—(Is # 
too fanciful to imagine that the name 
** Speedwell” alludes to the evanescent 
beauty of the blossoms, which fall # 
the slightest touch ?) 


Ah lovely flow'r! thine azure eye 
Full op’ning to the day, 

Thine hirsute , ers thy verdant cym™, 
Contrast the whit'ning May. 








epeanah ~~ 











Pieas’d t behold thy welcome form, 
Familiar to the view ; 

Transient the joy—the ruthless breeze 
Sweeps off the corol blue ! 


And thus the fondest hopes of man, 
The solace of the past, 

Fall faint and languid from delay, 
Or perish by the blast. 


This morn, high beat the ardent breast, 
And ev'ry thought was joy, 
At eve, the prospect low'rs around— 


I feel the change—and sigh ! 
N. M. 





Translations. 
April 18, 1814. 

The following morceauxy of which I 
have attempted translations may suit 
your poetical department, 

The first is copied from a “ descrip- 
tion of Paris,” in 1687, where this 
couplet is said to be inscribed on a 
fountain, at the gate of “ the Convent 
of Petits Peres, in the Rue St. Augustin ” 


Qux dat aquas, saxo latet hospita 
Nympha sub imo. 
Sic tu, cum dederis dona, latere velis. 


Unseen the nymph, that bid these wa- 
ters flow, 

So thou, to fame unknown, thy gifts 
bestow, 


Srr, 


The other lines I could not easily re- 
frain from sending you, as peculiarly 
seasonable. They are part of a poem 
by Arnaud, entitled, A la Nation, and 
published im 176, at the close of a war, 
in which France had suffered greatly 
from the power of England. These 
injuries the peet resents in glowing 
language, thus honouring the memory 
of our philosophers at the expence of 
the national character. 


Tigres de sang nourris, vos Lockes, vos 
Newtons, 
¢ vous ont pas dicté ces barbares lecons: 


He, however, soon assumes the phi- 
thropist, 


S'il nous faut des combats, disputons- 
nous |"honneur , 
humains consolés d’assurer le bon- 
heur . 
Du sordide intérét rejettons les amorces; 
Associons nos gofits, nos lumiéres, nos 
forces, = 
Pour donner aux mortels des examples 
Ylans 
U pouvoir 


deg vertus, des arts, et des 
talens. , 





Poetry. 948 


If we must combat, let us strive te 
shew 

Who best attains to solace human woe, 

Of sordid interest reject the claim 

And blend our knowledge—taste—one 
general aim, 

A bright example to the world around, 

How Arts prevail, by Wit and Virtue 
crown'd. 

IGNOTUS. 





The Death of the Righteous. 


Sweet is the scene when virtue dies, 
When sinks a righteous sou! to rest ; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes! 


How gently heaves th’ expiring breast ! 


So fades a summer cloud away : 
So sinks the gale when storms arc o'er, 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 
So dies a wave along the shore. 


Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 
Fann'd by some angel's purple wing: 
O Grave! where is thy vict’ry now ? 
Invidious death! where is thy sting? 


A holy quiet reigns around ; 

A calm, which nothing can destroy; 
Nought can disturb that peace profound, 
Which their unfetter’d souls enjoy. 


Farewell ! conflicting joys and fears, 
Where light and shade, alternate dwell! 
How bright th’ unchanging morn ap- 


pears ! 


Farewell! inconstant world! Farewell ! 


Its duty done, as sinks the clay, 

Light, from its load, the spirit flies ! 
While Heaven and Earth combine tosay, 
“* Sweet is the scene when Virtue dies,” 





s teal 
Epigram. wr etre 
On the Duke of York being invested 


with the order of Saint Esprit by the 
King of France, at Carlton House, in 
the presence of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury,—April o1, 1814. 


See Fortune to one royal palace bring 
The English primate—the most Chris- 


tian King; 


Louis, the eldest son of papal Rome, 
Charles, late enthron’d in Kent's cathe- 


dral dome : 


His gifted hand performs th’ ordaining 


rite, 


And makes a pricst, as Louis makes a 


knight. 


Thus prince, and prelate, equal powers 


may boast, 


While, freely, cach confers the Holy 


Ghost. 
IGNOTUS, 
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Rev. B. Maurice. 


Died on the 11th instant, at Alcester, 
Waiweckshire, in the 6,th vear of his 
age, the Rev Bengamry Maurer, 
twenty wine years minister to the Pres- 
byterian congregation in that town, He 
was a native of Powbrokeshire, and 
rec wed his academical edue ition at 
Caermarthen. under the Rev. Dr. Jen- 


fame, yet of a meek spirit and lowl 
heart, are honoured and beloved by 
those around them, and t:nd in the day 
of their distress, every tongue dropping 
the accents of kindness, every bosom 
heaving the sigh of sympathy, and every 
Land ready to wipe away the tear of 
sorrow. ‘This was remarkably the case 
with Mr. Maurice. He was not un- 
noticed by the noble marquis who 
kins, Hi first ettiem nt Was at New-- re sides in that neizhbour!,ood ; and 
market, Flintshire, whence he removed where does true nobility appear to great. 
to Alcester, about the year 1794. Mr. or advantage than when indulging the 
Mavcrice wis ne er married, He was feelings of benevolence! Too the honor 
a nan more distinguished for the good- CF ehis nobleman, and as a circumstance 
ness of his dispo-ition, and the ¢ ihe favourable to the memory of the dead, 
! » ae | «bh . . ° ¢ ° 
piariness of his conduct, than for t C it may be mentioned, that he instructed 
vigor of his powers, or the extent of | gentlemen to inform Mr. Maurice in 
his a-quirements. The perusal 1 _r his illness that he should never want. 
wa Senne! he | oe ‘ 7 J 
sey s Sequel to the Apology had IM From the worthy rector of the parish, 
him to «spouse the sentiments of that o 14 4 respectable gentleman of the 
excellent man. Being for some years faculty well known to the royal family, 
subject to epileptic fits, his capacity for she subiect of this account received the 
minister al a ulness was urcatly “rol kindest attentions at all times, but par- 
Paired, hisaudience was theretore thin, ticularly in his illness ; neither medical 
aidthe contitoutions towards the sup- nor pecuniary aid were wanting, From 
port of the ministry in the place he everal professional gentlemen, from 
ofheated in but small, However, Mi Catholies (who are numerous in that 
aes et wih wie 8 Bons neighbourhood) and churchmen, from 
Of Giferent Franks and protessions, ¢s~ some of *. uasion, as wel 
ecialiy during a long illness whichhe , Sof the Baptist a 
F J ? ; ell ‘as as from individuals of his own congre- 
= urec Ae ca ae ag» bre “ai bis gation, he experienced great kindness. 
pr ag rh ber Pt Rev. Mi - Mi -'* QO Christian love! How lovely end how 
ee : , as ae re ae thy operation when strengths 
was cxemplih 4, a Cr ye ening the virtuous fe lings of our nature! 
the peculiar effic: yurity of cha- , " ; 
P on) Purny ofS" No different modes of worship, 10 
racter and fricnelincss of di position ti . ; — _ exe 
2 os diversity of religious opinions, can 
to ensure the good opinion and affec- tinevish thy «a, May we 
: ‘ revard Hel inguish thy sacred flame. ay 
tionate regards of all classes, even when ioe ; fluence 
eel more and more of thy influence, 
unattended with shining talents, the Rater 1, B 
‘ Spirit of good! spread and prevail. PY 
advaniage of icarning, or the influence i. sin -ubdue the 
f , ' h ly all-comeuering power, subdu 
of weath. How many are there, who, fish mj { bigot 
though c f selfish mind, assuage the rage of bigotty, 
ough eminent for their taleuts and |) d reign 
1. “tg take possession of every heart, and relg 
ter ry acquirements, yet become ec _. h. Give 
msc e's triumphant throughout the earth. 
plague to themselves and their connec- f angels 
' berause thei anal to mortals a taste of the joy of angels, 
trons, because their minds are ungo- “ for love i } d h aven ig love.” 
verned, and suffered often to be dis. is Neaven and he 
turbed by the angry or boisterous pas- ° 
sion i “h ; sey , - I long duration, as he had preached on 
s, which alienate the aliections of the atth ef 2 Mr. Maurice 
their fellow men. embitter ther own we ot - . aca be will of 
tempers and feelings, and destroy, or ‘: A gree resigned to ° am tole 
frustrate in their exercise the tender 7°% en ae 9 age con- 
charities of life ; whilst others of mode. 08, “¢ ib ¢ had lived, 1€ God and 
rate abilities, of little or no literary aes and Dappy, gratetul to 
. 
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During his illness {which was not of 
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Mr. M. though his salary of lite 
years was little more than twenty pound: 
per annum, contrived to live wi‘hin his 
income, and by the economieal ma 
nagement of the liberal.ty of his friends, 
he was enabied to leave behind hima 
sufficiency to cover ‘he expences of his 
funeral (which was conducted in a de 
cent and respectable mariner), and a 
few small legacies, among others half 
a guinea each to four poor old widows 
This is a circumstance which may ap 

ear to some tootrifling to be mentioned, 
bes the feeling and benevolent mind 
will appreciate its importance.—It may 
stand hisher in the records of heaven 
than many showy deeds which attract 
the admiration of the world. ‘Those 
respectable gentlemen who had _ been 
kind to Mr M_ in life, paid their last 
tribute of respect to his remains by 
attending them to the grave on the 16th 
inst. On the following Sunday a ser 
mon was preached on the occasion, toa 
full congregation, of aimost all religious 
denominations, by T. Davis, of Coven- 
try, from the promise made by our 
Lord to Peter, ** And the gates of death 
shall not prevail against it.” ‘The tears 
which were not sparimgly shed by the 
congregation, when the speaker deli 
vered his thoughts of the cha acter. and 
practically applied the death of Mr. M. 
were the bese attestation to the truth of 
some remarks already made, and strongly 
evinced how he was respected and be- 
loved as a good man, 

The interest at Alcester is certaisly 
low. But there are some respectable 
individuals very desirous of perpetuating 
the cause of rational religion in the 
place, and there is good reason to hope, 
that a zealous, active, evangelical (I 
use the word in what I consider its 
proper acceptation) preacher would raise 
a good congregation. Mr. Wright vi- 
sited Alcester a few months ago, and 
his services left a very considerable im- 
pression, Without some foreign encou- 
ragement the cause must drop. The 

meeting-house is a very excellent, com- 
modious building. The case deserves 
the attention of Unitarians. 
N. 

Coventry, Feb. 23, 1814. 


Rev. Jos. Marshall. 


_ On Thursday, Feb. 17th, 1814, died, 
im the 74th year of his age, the Rev. 
Josern MarsuaLt, who had been 
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almost forty-nine years pastor of a dis- 
senting congrezation at Lidget, near 
Huddersfield He was a nativeof Leeds, 
nd descended from a family of truly 
respectable character. Modest and un- 
assuming, he seemed to have possessed 
no ambition beyond that of doing good 
in the retired situation which Providence 
had allotted him. His temper was mild 
and peaceable, his manners courteous, 
his conversation instructive; and for 
every good word and work he was al- 
ways ready. Over the people of his 
charge he watched with tender solici- 
tude: and in him the doubting and 
perplexed found a prudent counsellor, 
the sorrowful a soothing comforter, 
and the indigent a generous benefactor. 
His heart was the seat of moderation 
and candour. Humble in his opinion 
of himself, he was ever open to convic- 
tion; and upoa no occasion was he 
heard to utter the language of unchari- 
table censure concerning those whuse 
religious sentiments he most disappros ed. 
And, though his high sense of propriety 
in conduct unavoidably made him quick- 
sighted to any deviation from it in others, 
yet never was he keaown to blaze 
abroad their faults or to speak of them 
with exaggeration: and to slander and 
calumny his lips were strangers. If he 
noted the failings of others, it was by 
way of caution to himself: if he noticed 
them, it was by a friendly admonition 
to the parties themselves, But the 
distinguishing feature in his cuaracter 
was rational and fervent picty. His 
prayers were the effusions of a devout 
heart; and it was scarcely possible to 
join him in acts of worship without 
feeling a portion of the spirit with which 
he was inspired. Piety was in him an 
habitual principle. A frm persuasion, 
that all things are appointed by infinite 
Wisdom and Goodness, and therefore 
that all are ordered for the best, pre- 
vented him from complaining, and 
disposed him to reprove those who 
complained, on account of weather un- 
favourable to the agricultural pursuits 
in which he and they were engaged : 
and it led him to an entire submission 
to the will of God under the repeated 
and very grievous domestic afilictions 
with which he was exercised, In short, 
he was, in every sense of the expression, 
‘*a perfect and upright man.”” And 
accordingly, ** his end was peace.” His 
health was upon the whole very much 
on the decljue for many months before 
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246 Obttuary.—-Eduard Jeffries, Esq. 


his dissolution; but his temper was al 
ways thankful and resigned And, in 
the concluding scene, he so illustriously 
displayed thy jaith, the subinission, the 
hope of a Christian, that it might justly 
have been said to his mest bigotted 
nei. hblours Come, and see, in what 
peace a (hristran, and a Unitarian 
Christian too, can die.” No cry, no 
murmur, Do peevish expression of d.s- 
content, escaped his lips; no gloomy 
apprehension sat on his coun\enance. 
One, who attended him, snd marked 
him well, declares thut his death bed 
was the death bedof asaint. When he 
could no longer speak lis confidence in 
God, he looked the most placid submis 
sion and the most cheerful hope. At 
length, he sweetly fell asleep ; regretted 
by all who knew him, and especially by 
two of his younger brethren who now 
unite in paying a deserved though im- 
perfect tribute to his worth. 
1. D—J. T. 


“Fdward Jeffries, Esq. 


On the o7th of last January, died at 
Tirthill, in the parish of Bagborough, 
near Taunton, Somerectshirc, Eowarv 
Jerrrirs, Esq. aged #3. This gen- 
tleman was a native of Taunton, but 
his father, a clothier in that town, re- 
moved, when this son was very young, 
to Trowbridge. in Wilts. Mr. Jeffries 
reskied the greatest part of his life in 
London, and followed with assiduity 
and reputation thesbusiness of a Black- 
well-Hali factor. In this pericd of his 
life he attended, partly on the preach- 
ing of Dr, Fleming, and partly on that 
of his kinsman, Dr. Joseph Jeffries, 
Professor of Civil Law in Gresham 
College, at Pinners’ Hall. He was for 
some years Treasurer of Se. Thomas's 
Hospital: and, when the Protestant 
Dissenters petitioned parliament for 
the repeal of the Test-Laws, he was 
chosen Chairman for conducting the 
application, This originated with and 
was prosecuted by the Deputies and 
Committee appointed for supporting the 
civil rights of the Protestant Dissenters: 
to whose generous, disinterested and 
judicious exertions, on that, and on 
many occasions, from their first forma- 
tion in 1739, the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty owes great obligations. 
Mr. Jeffries tilled the chair, not merely 
with official punctuality and attention, 





but con amore, with activity and inte. 
rest. At the wish of some gentlemen, 
who concei:ed that a short and concise 
vie. of the principles and views of the 
dissenters, to put into the hands of such 
as were not disposed to read, or proba. 
bly would . ot meet with, the larger 
tracts published to advocete their cause, 
might secure notice and remove preju- 
dice, he drew up a paper, addressed to 
the members of the established church.® 
The conspicuous part he took in that 
affair, so essentially connected with the 
rights of English citizens and the ho- 
nour of Protestantism, was iniquitously 
abused to inflame the malignant pas. 
sions of the rioters at Birmingham in 
1791; when a forged letter, signed 
with his name, was read by one of two 
men, on horseback, before Mr. Rus- 
sel’s house then in flames, pretended to 
have been found in it; purpoiting that 
the Presbyterians intended to rise, to 
bu:n down the church, to blow up the 
parliament, to cut off the ki: g’s head, 
and abolish all taxes.t 
On other occasions Mr, Jeffries dis- 
tinguished himsclf as the warm friead 
of civil as well as religious liberty, and 
tuck an active part in transactions 
which, as it appeared to him, were es- 
sentially connected with the preserva- 
tivo and support of the British con- 
stitution. He was the friend of tree 
inquiry on thevlogical questions; ia 
his own views, an Unitavian in the 
strictest sense, and one of the earliest 
members of the Unitarian Tract Socie- 
ty, in Londoa: though in the days of 
his youth, through his counection, as 
fu apprentice, he was a hearer of the 
celebrated and Rev. Thomas Bradbury, 
He used to express himself as greatly 
tndebted, for being led into just and 
rational sentiments, the result of 
thought and investigation in subs:- 
quent life, to Dr. Fleming and his 
preaching; by whom, after an ac- 
quaintance of many years, he was 
appointed an executor in trust. Mr. 
Jetivies treated with marked attention 
and respect the enlightened and libe- 
ral divines of his day, Price, PRIEST- 
LEY, Kiperis, Linpsey, FARMER 





— } 


* This paper shall be given in our 
next, Kp, 

t Priestley's *« Second Appeal to the 
Public on the Riots at Birmivgham,.. 
p. Ov, 69. 
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and others, and, among lay-gentlemen, 
the patriotic aud virtuous friends of 
civil and religious liberty were his 
select companions and friends. 

The greatest part of a life protract- 
ed to a very advanced age, was given 
to the unremitting pursuits of trade. 
An ample fortune honourably raised 
by these means enabled him, about 20 
years since, to retire to the calm 
retreats ef the country and to enjoy 
the relaxation and amusement of mak. 
ing improvements on two estates, 
which he purchased in succession ; 
situated on the southern slope, and 
under the western ridge, of the Quan- 
tock Hills, in Somersetshire, seven 
miles from Taunton: one named 
Cothelstone, which had been in the 
possexsion of lord Stauel’s family ever 
since the time of William the Con- 
queror; the other called East Bagbo- 
rough, contiguous to it, which through 
the same period, had passed through 
different families. Here he termina- 
ted an active and useful life in the 
enjoyment of great vigour till within a 
year or two of his death, and in the 
exercise of a strong and sound judg- 
ment to the last, After “ a confine- 
ment of ten days only to his bed, 
fully aware of bis situation and pre- 
pired to meet the change, with a 
perfect composure, which might per- 
hapsbe equalled but never surpassed, 
he breathed his last in a sleep without 
a sigh or a groan.” 

One who esteems it a felicity of his 
life, that he enjoyed Mr. Jeffries’ es- 
teem and friendly regards for nearly 
fifty years, pays this tribute of gra- 
titude and regret to the memory of a 
very respectable character. 

T. 


Rev. William Procter. 


Oo Sunday, the srd of April 
died, at his son’s in Market Dray- 
ton, Shropshire, the Rev, WILLIAM 
PRocTER, about thirty years the 
much beloved and much esteemed 
minister of a congregation of Protes- 
tant Dissenters, at Oldbury, near Bir- 
mingham. He was born near Nun- 
eaton in Warwickshire and commen- 
ced his academical studies in Sept. 
1705, at the college in Hoxton, Lon- 
don, uader the Rev. Drs. Savage aud 
Kippis and Mr. now Dr. Rees. He 
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William Procter. 247 
settled as a minister, first at Oakham, 
in’ Ratlandshive, from whence, ina 
1776, he removed to Oldbury, About 
seven years ago, a paralytic seizure 
laid him aside from his public work, 
His remains were brought from Dray- 
ton, on Thursday the 7th instant, to 
be interred in the cametery of the 
old meeting house, in west Bromwich, 
Staffordshire. The amiable and dis- 
tinguishing traits of his character 
were an artless simplicity, gentlenese 
and kindness of deportment, and an 
humble mind, united with serious, but 
cheerful piety, The writer of this re- 
collects that he was first prepared to 
be introduced to Mr. Procter by this 
encomium from a very respectable 
gentleman of his congregation : * That 
he was an Israelite indeed, in whom 
there was no guile,’’ He bore his in- 
capacity for the duties of his office, 
and the confinement and infirmities 
which followed it, with great patience 
and serenity: and was much touched 
and gratefully affected with the kind 
offices of those about him and the tes- 
timonies of respect frem friends at a 
distance. A few weeks before his 
death he had, it ie apprehended, a new 
slight paralytic seizure ; from which 
time he kept his bed, growing weaker, 
till he so gently breathed his last, that 
his attendant was not sensible of his 
departure, The emotiou with which, 
on a particular occasion, he gave vent 
to his feelings and expressed himself 
with much earnestness, was very in- 
structive and characteristic of his pre- 
vailing dispositions. It was to this ef- 
fect: “ I do not pray to be rich : butto 
be more humble, more boly, more pious 
and mere content.” His temper to 
those from whom he differed in opi- 
nion was candid and liberal. In a 
word, he merited the epithet good Mr. 
Procter, often, when he was spoken 


of, connected with his name. 
T. 





Mrs. Fullagar. 

March 97, 1414, Died at her house, 
at Newport, in the Isle of Wight, Mrs. 
FuLtAaGaAR, relict of the late John 
Fullagar, Esq. of Higham Hill, and of 
Hackney, after a long and trying illness, 
which her friends were consoled on see- 
ing relieved by exemplary filial attem- 
tions, 
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Address of the Catholic Board to 
the Catholic Population of Ire- 
land. June 26, 1813. 


Beloved fellow countrymen and fellow 

sufferers. 

The General Board of the Catholics 
of Ireland, to whose care you have 
confided the conduct of your petitions 
to the legislature for relief, deems it 

roper, at this critical juncture, to lay 
ier you certain considerations se- 
riowsly interesting to our common sc- 
curity and welfare. 

As the depositories of your claims 
and expectations, we have been solici. 
tous at all times, and under every dis- 
couragement, to justify your confidence 
by a firm and faithful discharge of our 
solemn duty towards Ireland; and 
however ardently engaged in soliciting 
the restoration of religious freedom, we 
have never infringed the limits ef the 
law, or becn unmindful ef what is duc 
to the peace and good character of our 
country. 

We have encountered many difficulties, 
and much obloquy. These had been 
foreseen: the former we have nearly 
@urmounted ; the latter we have wholly 
disregarded. The worst of human 
passions and vices have been arrayed 
against us, but with little effect, Mo. 
nopoly, assuming the mask of religion, 
presented a host of selfish and hypocri- 
tical opponents, These have been dis. 
comfited with ridicule and reprobation. 
Religious jealousy, national prejudices, 
have been stimulated to a barbarous 
outcry agaimst the freedum of Irish 
Catholics, These have been permitted 
to wanion in shameful license; but 
they have fallen beneath the pressure of 
Justice and reason 

The moment has arrived when the 
cause of ( atholic ‘freedom rests almost 
solely upon Catholic firmness. prudence, 

Circumispection. Our enemies have 
2m their attempts to obs:ruct our 

%, OF to stifle the discussion of 

our just claims, Worsted in argument, 
bef..re public reprobation. they 

ave resorted to wicked machinations 


for waducing our conduct, shasacter, 


and principles. Forgeries and fabrica- 
tions have become their weapons of 
controversy. They have not been 
ashamed to invent and to circulate in 
your name the vilest publications, cal- 
culated to delude and impose upon yvur 
Protestant fellow subjects; to create 
jealousy and hatred, and to criminate 
the Catholics of Ireland, by imputation® 
equally false, impudent, and atrocious 
These devices have, however, wholly 
failed, or enjoyed a mere temporary 
triumph; they have been detected and 
despised. 

Fellow countrymen, a new danger 
now impends over our abused country, 
and anew mode of hostility is developed. 
Of this we are about to warn you. Oar 
enemies seek to irifate our passions, 
and to betray us into imprudent resent- 
ments. Restless and desperate, they 
have undertaken to provoke or to seduce 
the Catholic population to violence or 
insurrection. We know that local agents 
are hired, and venal emissaries have 
been sent forth, busy in the work of 
treachery, panting for the renewal 
bloodshed. These miscreants will resort 
to your fairs, your clubs, and your 
public places ; they will insinuate them: 
selves into your confidence by counter- 
feit zeal, by daring language, by affected 
warmth, and coucern for your sufferings. 
They will suggest secret oaths and en- 
gagements ; propose illegal associations, 
circulate wild and in probable rumouss 
of plots and conspiracies ; recommend 
and predict rash and ruinous hostilities - 

Fellow Countrymen! behold a deep- 
laid plot now in actual progress; con 
structed not merely for defeating Catho- 
lic freedom, but for involving out 
beloved country in desolation and ruil. 

Be now more than ever vigilantly #2 
your guard. We entreat and conjure 
you, as you value your families, your 
country, and your religion, to shun the 
vile instruments of this nefarious policyé 
to beware of their fatal snares and s# 
ductions. 

How, indeed, can the insidious foe 
hope to persuade us that the Cat 
cause requires any infraction of the 
laws, or apy di of the 
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peace? Theavenue to success is yet 
vpen; the constitution points it out; 
it hes through petitions to. the legis.a- 
ture; to King, Lords, and Commons, 
LET US THEN PETITION. Peiution 
from every town, village, and pagishe 
Without erception, lect every person 
subscribe such petitions ; »o0 name is so 
humble as not to be useful. This is 
the interest of all ; this should be the 
business of all. Persevere, and be no! 
deterred or dissuaded, Slumbe: not over 
your deep wiongs. Let persecution be 
exposed co notoriety, and let your just 
complaints resound throughout Chris- 
tendom. 

Leave the rest to events, to the 
legislature, and co Frovidence. Our 
cause is good, and favoured from above; 
it is in faithful hands, Let us be, there- 
fore, confident and strenuous. 

In the mean time, fellow countrymen, 
let us preserve our habits of industry, 
domestic union, goed morals, aliegiance, 
and relzvion. Let us instruct our chil- 
dren in useful knowledse, instil into 
their hearts a love of virtue, of freedom, 
of theis country, and of the taith of 
their ancestors. Place betore their eyes 
the dignified example of ** men who 
know their rights, and knowing, dare 
maintain ;” yet steady in the paths of 
righteousness, order, and good will. 

Thus shall you speedily disappoint 
the fond speculations of maliguant and 
besotted foes. 

Thus, also, shall you gladden the 
hearts of your faithtul and enlightened 
friends, justify their regard, and requite 
their unabating labours for your hap- 
piness, 

May genuine freedom crown a vir. 
tuous perseverance with her rich re- 
wards, and may we all enjoy in security, 
as we shall have earned .hrough peril, 
the precious blessing of concord, in- 
ternal peace, and constitutional inde- 
pendence. 

Tuomas EsmonDe, Chairman. 
Lpwarp Hay, Secretary. 
The Coming of Shiloh. 

[We are tempted tu copy the follow- 
ing curious paragiaph, lying befure us 
in the Morning Chronicle (an advertise- 
ment) of Tuesday, March 29. A more 
deplorable instance of fanaticism has 
never been obtruded on the pub- 
lie, Ep.) 

In a Third Book of Wonders is an- 
nounced, that Shiloh will be born this 
VOL, Ix. 2k 
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year, who is to gather the Jews, Gen 
xlix, 10 and that, 

“ All may bless the day the child 

is born, 

“That do not treat the babe with 

scorn.” 

That Shiloh is the branch mentioned 
by Isaiah in the eleventh chapter—* A 
branch shall grow out of his roots," 
and by Zech. vi. 19, * Bebold the 
man whose name is the branch, and 
he shall grow wp out of his place, and 
he shall build the temple of the Lord, 
and he shail bear the glory and shall 
sit and rule upon bis throne,’ &e. 
Aud it is said that Joanna Southcolt 
will in the sixty-fifta veer of ber age 
(which is this year) conceive and bing 
forch this chiid «) the same marvel- 
lousmanver that the Virgia Mary did 
the child Jesus, anc that by the fulfil. 
meut of this prophecy the truth of 
her mission and the trath of the Gos- 
pel will he proved, In this book is 
Strong argumeut from Scripture and 
reason, calculated to remove the dif- 
ferences between Jews and Christians, 
and it proves that the office of Siuloh, 
the branch, was not fulfilled by Jesus 
Christ at his first coming, for the Jews 
were then scattered and not gathered, 
so that there could be no fulfilment of 
Jacob’s prophecy then. My country- 
menu you who are desirous of knowing 
the truth, will read this book and 
judge for yourselves, that you may be 
prepared to receive Shiloh the Prince 
of Peace. 

The book is sold at M. Jones's, 
No. 5, Newgate-street, price 1s 3d. 


PHILANTHROPIST. 





Manchester Quarterly Meeting. 


Manchester April, 13. 1814. 

The Spring Quarterly Meeting of the 
ministers generally denominated Pres- 
byterian, in Manchester and its vici- 
nity, was held on Good-Friday last, at 
Mouton, ia the chapel of the Rev. R. 
Smethurst. The devotional services 
were conducted b- the Rev. Wm. 
Harrison, and the Rev, J. G. Rob- 
berds preached the sermon, from 1 
Cor, i. 12. Seventeen miaisters were 
present, and above thirty gentlemen 
sat down to a frugal dinner, and spent 
the afternoon together. Among other 
topics, a measure of considerable im- 
portance was agilated—The necessity 
of publishing, as often as may be 
deeined necessary, short treatises to 
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defence of Unitarianism, by the co- 
operation of the minieters who are 
members of the meeting It is ex 
pected that this project will speedily 
be carried into effect. 

\ & P 





The Report of Manchester College, York, 
at the Twenty-seventh Annual Meet- 
tg, August 27, 1813. 

The trustees of Manchester College, 
have great satisfaction in presenting to 
its numerous friends a favourable re- 
port both of the state of the funds, and 
of the proficiency and good conduct 
of the students. By a rcference to the 
succeed.ng account, it will be seen 
that there is a growing interest in fa- 
vour of the institution ; and the man- 
ner in whieh the students acquitted 
themselves at the late aunual examina- 
tion, and the testimony borne by the 
tutors to therrdilligence and regularity, 
during the preceding session, justify 
the hope that this interest is not un- 
ake st rved, 

At that examination, which was 
heli on Wednesday June 30, and 
Thursiay, July 1, the fest prize was 
awijudecod to Mr. W. Jevons, of Livere 
pool, the second to Mr, Benjamin 
Mardon, of Exeter; aod the third, to 
Mr. S. Robinson, of Manchester; the 
prize for elocution was awarded to 
Mr. George Kenrick. The number of 
students during the last session was 
twenty-five, fifteen of whom were di- 
vinity students, of these Mr. Mauley 
das settled as Minister at Hindley, in 
Lancashire; Mr. Huitoa, at Notting- 
ham, as colleague with the Rev. J. 
Tayler; Mr. Ho Turner, at Bradford, 
" Yorkshire, and Me. G heurick, at 
Chesterfield. The number of students 
for the Mivistry, during the next 
session, will be twelve, two of whom 
are upon ther own foundation— 
Messrs. Lewis, BreticH, Ashton, Hol. 
land, and | iincks, in the last vear of 
their course, Messrs. Wallace, Jevons, 
and Bakewell, im the fourth year; 
Messis. Mardon and Peene, in the 
third; Mr. Canvon iu the sex ond; and 
M:. Haslam, of Manchester, in the 
first. The lay students will probably 
be fewer than in the jast session, ; 


The great and primary object of 


the insiitution, to which all its funds 
are strictly devoted, is the education 
of youth for the exercise of the Chiis- 





tian Ministry among that class of 
Dissenters usually Cenominated Pres. 
byterian. But though this be the pri- 
mary, it is not the sole objcct 5 but 
the plan of studies has been so 
arranged as to be subservient to the 
liberal education of our youth in ge- 
neral, who are at present precluded, 
except upon terms disagreeable to 
most of them, from availing them. 
selves of the benefit ef our public 
national institutions, And the trus- 
tees think it highly desirable that the 
public should be in possession of that 
pian, in order that parents may be 
enabled to judge how far it is caleu- 
lated to afford young men of fortune 
an education suited to the — station 
which they will be expected to hold in 
society; to prepare those who are 
designed for other learned professions, 
to enter on the studies respectively 
proper for them; or to qualify such as 
are designed for commercial life to sup- 
port, with greater respectability, the 
character of the British me: chant. 

The course of instruction for the 
Christian ministry comprehends five 
years, but it is so arranged that, with 
very siight exceptions, the whole 
course, during the first three years, is 
equally applicable to students design- 
ed for the other professions, or for 
civil and active life. 

Iv the first year the students are 
instructed in the Greck avd Latin 
classics, Ancient History, and Compo- 
sition, in the first six books of Euclid, 
the Elements of Algebra and of Plane 
Trigonometry, and Mcnsuration; and, 
if intended for the Christian ministry, 
in Hebrew. ; 

In the second year they proceed in 
the Greck and Latin classics, and read 
a course of Modern History. They 
are also instrucied in the Geometry of 
Solids, Comic Sections, the Doctrine of 
the Sphere, the higher parts of Alge- 
bra, and in Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, In this year they are 
also introduced to an extensive course 
of reading on the Philosophy of 
Mind, and on Logic. The divinity Stu- 
dents read Lowth's Prelections, and 4 
considerable portion of the Poetry of 
the Hebrew Bible. 

In the third year they are further 
instrncted in the Greek and Latin 
Classics, in Belles Lettres, in various 
subjects connected with the higher 
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departments of mathematical science, 
particularly the method of Fluxions, 
and the Newtonian System of Piysical 
Astronomy, in Natural and Ex perimen- 
tal Philosophy, and in Ethics, Juris- 
prudence, and Political Economy. Lec- 
tures are also delivered on Natural and 
Revealed Religion, and the grounds of 
Dissent from the Established Church, 
The divinity students are instructed in 
the Chaldee and Syriac Dialects, in order 
to prepare them for a critical examina~- 
tion of the scriptures. 

The fourth and fifth years are devoted 
toan accurate and impartial study of 
the Holy Scriptures, and to such cxer- 
cises as are proper to qualify students 
for the Christian ministry for the dis- 
charge of their imporiant office. 

This course is pursued under the di- 
rection of three tutors—the Rev. J. 
Kenrick, M. A. ; the Rev. W. Turner, 
M.A.; and the Rev. Charles Wellbe- 
loved. 

In order to secure, as far is possible, 
the respectability of the students who 
shall be educated for the ministry in this 
seminary, with regard both to character 
and literary attainments, the trustces 
have resolved, “* That, in fu‘ure, no 
candidate shall be admitted on its foun- 
dation, but on the recommendation of 
ihree Protestant Dissenting Ministers, 
residing in the neighbourhood where he 
lives, who shall certify, that at the 
commencement of his course, he will 
have attained the full age of sixteen : 
that on their personal examination, his 
moral character, natural endowments, 
and classical proficiency, are such as to 
qualify him for becoming a student for 
the ministry ; and that the profession is 
the object of his own voluntary choice. 
His ability to read Horner and Horace, 
will be considered as essential to his 
admission,”—All applications must be 
addressed to ** The Rev. Charles Well- 
beloved, York,’ who will lay them 
before the Annual Meeting of Trustees, 
at York, on the last Wednesday in June; 
at which meeting they will be taken 
into consideration, and those candidates 
preferred, who appear, from the testi- 
monials produced, to be most eligible. 
_ Letters on the subject of this institu- 
tion, may also be addressed to George 
William Wood, Esq. Treasurer, Man- 
chester, or to the Rev. William Turner, 
Newcastle upon-Tyne, by whom, or by 
any of the deputy treasurers, subscrip- 
tions and donations are received. 
Samucc Sore, Jun. President. 
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Unitarian Society. 

The Anniversary of the Unitarian 
Society was held on Thursday, the 31st 
of March, and was rendered peculiarly 
interesting by its being annouuced in 
public advertise:nents, as a commemo- 
ration of the repeal of the penal statutes 
against Anti. Trinitariaus, by Mr. Smiths 
Bill. 

In the morning there was divine 
service at Essex Street, when a sermon 
was p.eached, in reference to the occa 
sion, by the Rev. T. Be!lsham; who, 
from the very appropriate text, Isaiah 
xxix 8, [Then said Hezekiah to Isaiah, 
good is the word of the Lord which thou 
hast spoken. He said moreover, for there 
shail le peace and truth in my days.| 
expatiated with fervour upon the unde- 
niably happy state of the present times. 
Within the last half century, he shewed 
that the intellectual improvement of 
the country has been rapidly accelera- 
ted ,—its moral progress h.s kept pace 
with its intellectuali—and the know- 
ledge and practice of religion have borne 
a due proportion to our other improve- 
ments. Here Mr. Belsham introduced 
the history of the Unitarian Society, 
from its commencement, when men of 
our principles almost looked round in 
vain for congenial minds, to the present 
times, when the pure Christian doctrine 
is professed by thousands, and Unitarians 
are taken under the protection of the 
law. He concluded with three interest- 
ing reflections,—1. The history of the 
human mind an argument for the inde- 
finite imsproveableness and ultimate 
pertectibility of the species. 2. How 
great the goodness of God, in creating 
a race of beings capable of such indeti- 
nite improvement. 3. How greatly 
indebted are we to the gospel for the 
view of a future life, and how accepta- 
ble the gospel on this account to men 
of philosophic minds. 

After service the society met for 
business in the Vestry, PeTeR MAr- 
TINEAU, Esq. in the chair, when 
thanks were voted to Mr, Belsham for 
his suitable and animated sermon, and 
a request was made that he would print 
it, with which Le complied :—for this 
reason we have contented ourselves with 
a very brief absiract of it. The minutes 
of the committee in ormed the meeting 
of what appeared to give gencral and 
high satisfaction; namely, that Dr. 
Priestley’s tracts in contioversy with 
Bp. Horsley, were reprinting by the 
socicty in one handsome syvo, volume, 
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and were to be prefaced by a general 
review of the controversy from the pen 
of Mr. Belsham. Some conversation 
took place upon th. propriety of keeping 
up the old sets of the tracts and of 
forming 2 new set. 

‘the mempers and their friends after- 
wards Jined together, at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, W1' 11am 
Surtu, Esq. M.P. in the chair; the 
company consisting of about eighty 
persons. 

Alter the King, and the Unitarian 
Society had been given from: the chair, 
Mr. Smith rose and said, that he was 
about to propose the health of a gentie 
man. whose name would be anticipated 
by the company, who, whether we 
con.idered his public or private cha- 
racter, the qualities of his hed or those 
of his heart was entitied to our gra 
titude and ester he proposed the 
name ot MJ. Beisham, which was re- 
ceived with peculiar cordiality. 

Mer. Beisbam tuanked the company 
for such flattering approbation, and 
expressed bimself happy in the con- 
sciousness, of devoting his life to 
inguiry after religious trath, and his 
joy at having lived to see the princi- 
ples which were the bond of union 
there, wet merely embraced by specu- 
lative men in their closets but pro- 
fessed and acted upon by hundreds 
and thousands, He congratulated the 
meeting upon the new circumstances 
under which they uow met: they no 
longer existed by connivance, but 
eujoyed the protection of law and the 
countenance of government. They 
were under obligation he reminded 
them, to all those that had exerted 
themselves, or were willing to have 
exerted themselves, if need had been 
of behalfof Cnitarians. The recovery 
of liberty was no small boon. To his 
Majesty's government thanks were due 
for not opposing the measure: the 
greai mass of the country would have 
been well pleased that the Billi should 
bave been thrown out. ‘The greatest 
obligation of Unitariaos, was however, 
due to the Chairman, who had distin- 
pomshed himself on every occasion, as 
@ ¢ friend of peace and liberty, and 
4d exerted himself most devotedly, 
wuiting the greatest prudence, with the 
warmest zeal, for the attainment of 
the object, the accowplishment of 
which was that day celebrated. He 


therefore propsed, The Chairman, and 


thanks to him for his strenuous, laboriony 
and succesful exertions m obtaining the 
repeal of the Penal Laws against Unita. 
rans. Great applause signified the 
sympathy of the company with Mr, 
Belsham in this proposal. 

Mr. Smith expressed himself grate, 
ful for this testimony of epprobation ; 
it he were entitled to thanks it was 
rather for the willthan the deed, or at 
leact for prudence and discretion in 
the time and manner of waking the 
application. It was of essential im 
portance not unnecessarily to raise 
alarms and arouse opposition. He (the 
Chairman) had joined in the support 
of the bill for the relief of Unitarians, 
proposed more than 20 years ago by 
Mr, Fox. If the battle had been to 
be fought again in Parliament, they 
would all have had to regret the loss 
of that invaluable advocate of every 
thing dear in civil and religious liberty, 
the loss of whom indeed they mast 
ever regret. Mr. Fox was the man, 
when religious liberty was in danger, 
to stand forth its giant champion; 





—si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa 
fuissent. 


Yet even he failed. To the change ot 
the times then they owed their success. 
They had very little more to do than to 
stand by as spectators. 

Mr. Smith then proceeded to con_ 
sider himself as addressing the com- 
pany not merely as Unitarians, but ia 
the more general character of Protes- 
tant Dissenters: and as Protestant 
Dissenters without regard to their 
own peculiar tenets, they, in comes 
tency, must consider every bar to the 
promotion of truth taken away, 48% 
cause of rejoicing. They neither 
wished for opposition to opinions 
from the arm of the magistrate, nor 
desived that fallacious swpport that 
authority ‘gives to ‘truth, They hoped 
to see all the remaining restraints upon 
conscieauce removed, and even pray 
that shackles might be taken off from 
such [alluding to unbelievers} as wroe 
against their most favourite principles 

The chairman next alluded to the 
Bills lately brought in by ministers? 
favour of Protestant Dissenters, whit 
had done them so mach honour. But, 
added he, there a me 
upon us all, by the Corporati 
Test Atts we-are-still declared unwor 
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thy of civil trusts; we are put under 
the ban of the government and de. 
graded to the state of men convicted 
of infamous crimes. While this op, 
probrium remains, it is both our inte- 
rest and owr duty to seek évery 
upportunity and to use all constitu: 
tional means to amend our condition; 
to throw the yoke from our shoul- 
ders, and to reinstate ourselves 
honorably in public opinion and in 
the esteem of the government. 

I feel it right to state (Me. Smith 
proceeded to say) one further instance 
of the liberality of ministers. What 
they have given, they have given 
unclogged by professions. Not only 
did I not, acting as Chairman for 
the Deputies and communicating with 
the government as their representative, 
enter into any composition with minis. 
ters, but I told them frankly we should 
consider ourselves unsatisfied, until eve- 
ry remaining stigma uponus was taken 
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away. When the new Toleration Act, so 
favourable to our liberties, had been 
agreed upon by them and was consi- 
der: d as already passed, | remember a 
noble lord at the head of administration, 
said to me jocularly, * Will you not 
now be quiet?” to which I answered 
at once, ** No, not till the Test and 
Corporation Acts be repealed ;* an an- 
swer which was expected, an@ which 
made no alteration in the feelings er 
measures of ministers. 

Mr. Smith concluded his speech, of 
which we regret that we have not been 
able to make a more adequate report, 
with exhorting the society to use their 
liberty so as to gain friends ; they still 
had enemies; while therefore they 
maintained their opinions openly and 
firmly, they should do it with prudence 
and charity, and should shew the sin- 
cerity of their devotion towards God 
by their benevolence towards men. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 
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The Christian’s Survey of the Political World. 
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The great conflict is over. Peace, 
delightful sound, is returned to the 
world. The armies of the allies 
are in Paris, yet its walls are un- 
hurt; its public buildings are not 
injured; its monuments of art are 
preserved ; the city itself, though 
two hundred thousand men in arms 
are in-or near it, and who were so 
lately apprehended to be bent on 
its déstruction, is in a state, not of 
tranquillity but of emotion, emo- 
tious indeed of the most agreeable 
kind, as from a state of suspense, 
of almost despair, it is raised to that 
of joy and exultation. The tyrant 
is fallen: his yoke is broken: and 
the three most’ despotical govern- 
ments in Europe are patronizing 
the efforts of the French to esta- 
blish a constitation on the basis of 
freedom. 

Wonderful are the evedts that 





have occurred since our last. Such 
a termination of hostilities was not 
to be expected, But France was 
changed. It was not revolutionary 
France, resisting the inroad of fo- 
reigners; but France reduced to a 
state of vassalage under a great war- 
rior, who could indeed combine 
the actions of masses of men with 
most surprising skill, could arrange 
disciplined armies against disciplin- 
ed armies, but who could not com- 
municate to his machines a ener- 
, which arises only from the 
canal or the hope of freclieg. 
When the sovereigns of Europe 
were united against France at the 
beginning of the revolution, they 
had on their side every advantage 
of wealth, power, and military ta- 
lents. They invaded a country, 
whose government was unsettled, 
whose finances were deranged, 
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whose armies were unformed. The 
road to Paris was open to the ene- 
my; his threats of taking vengeance 
on the capital appeared to be by no 
means vain: yet the people were 
not moved by them, and one spirit 
animated the whole to drive the foe 
out of their country This spirit 
surmounted all difficulties, and the 
Duke of Brunswick jeorned the 
ditference between the citizen arm 
ed in defence of his country, and the 
soldier fighting for his pay. 

How different has been the con- 
test, when Europe again poured 
forth its troops into the same coun- 
try. Francenow had a disciplined 
army, experienced generals, and a 
commander of the greatest renown. 
But his soldiers did not now rush 
to the field with the energy which 
possessed them before his iron 
reign. ‘They fought indeed with 
that bravery, which is common to 
many armies; they could execute 
manmuvres; they could do their 
business ia the field. But the mass 
of the population of France was in- 
active, easily kept under in every 
place through which the hostile ar- 
mies past, and the war was evident- 
ly a war of regular governments, 
of soldiers merely against soldiers. 

The military exploits are brought 
within a very narrow compass. Buo- 
naparte was incessantly employed, 
both in body and mind, to prevent 
the approach of the hostile armies, 
Blucher on the north, and Schwart- 
zenburg on the east of Paris. Vic- 
tories were of course claimed on 
both sides, yet Blucher was not 
driven back beyond Laon, and 
Schwartzenburg continued in the 
neighbourhood of Troyes. On a 
sudden it was heard, that Buona- 
parte had, by an extraordinary 
movement, got into the rear of 
Schwartzenburg's army, thus ex- 
posing Paris completely to the 
enemy. The moment was not lost, 
the hostile armie. marched directly 
to Paris. A battle took place before 
the barriers, which was followed 
by a four hours’ truce, in which 


time arrangemeuts were made, and 





the city was surrendered, by capi- 
tulation, to the enemy. 

It can scarcely be imagined, that 
such an event could have taken 
place without some previous com- 
munication between the leaders in 
Paris and the heads of the allied 
armies. Be that as it may, the act 
of capitulation was the prelude to 
the fall of despotism. The conduct 
of the allied armies is beyond all 
praise. ‘They entered the city not as 
conquerors, but as deliverers: the 
sovereigus did not fix their resi- 
dence iu the palaces of the sovereign, 
but in the hotels of the nobility. 
Every future act corresponded also 
with the spirit of their former pro- 
clamations, that they warred not 
against the French people, but 
against the Despot, whose system 
was incompatible with the inde- 
pendence and happiness of Europe. 

Buonaparte, though deprived of 
his capital, was still the sovereign 
of a large territory, and had under, 
his command very numerous armies, 
The loss of the capital was not,. 
unless from other potent causes, the 
loss of empire. But notwithstand- 
ing appearances, he had built his 
house upon the sand; his power 
wanted that foundation, which car 
alone resist the attack of adverse 
fortune. The capital was left to its 
own action by the allies, and the 
controul of Buonaparte was gone. 
The senate met, and they determin- 
ed that Buonaparte had forfeited 
all pretensions to sovereignty, and 
that his reign was at an end. It was 
not difficult to find grounds for this 
determination. He had broken 
through every restraint of the 
constitution, and had governed by 
his own will. To re-establish the 
constitution was the next point, and 
the third, to offer the government, 
upon the new basis, to the brother 
of their last monarch, The white 
cockade, the emblem of the Bour- 
bous, was now generally worn; 
deputies were sent to England to 
offer the crown to Louis Stanislaus 
Xavier of France; a proclamation 
was issued to the French people im 
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general, and orders issued to the 
commanders of towns and forces, 
and the generals and principal per- 
sons were invited to send in their 
adhesion to the measures of the 
Seuate. 

In the resolves ofthe Senate the 
future king is mentioned by his 
name; and it becomes a question 
under what title he shall ascend the 
throne. He has been generally 
called, by those who adhered to 
him, Louis the Kighteenth, for his 
brother left a son at his death, who, 
accordiug to the principles of here- 
ditary descent, became Louis the 
Seventeerith, and consequently at 
his death the preseut was the 
eighteenth of that name. But the un- 
fortunate seventeenth never reigned, 
and so far from being acknowledged 
as a sovereign, was treated in the 
most ignominious manner by those 
who looked upon him oaly as a 
private citizen. Hence it might be 
said, that the preseut king ought to 
be Louis the Seventeenth: but 
then the favourers of right by de- 
scent, independent of compact, will 
lament that that descent was in- 
fringed upon, aud the name of the 
unfortunate Dauphine deprived of 
his due honours. However this 
may be, the Senate seems to have 
taken especial care, that as Buona- 
parte’s power was established on 
the authority of the people, so his 
dethronement should rest on the 
same grounds. His crimes were, 
in their apprehension, the sole 
cause, and no one on his forfeiture 
could claim the crown or receive it, 
but on the single principle, the 
choice of the people. 

The Senate in this case stands 
forth as the legitimate organ of the 
people, exactly in the same man- 
ner as in our kingdom the two 
houses of legislature, when from a 
lamented cause in the person of the 
sovereign, it was necessary to sup- 
ply those defects, made the ar- 
rangements which the necessity of 
the case required. It remained to 
see what was the real disposition of 
the people, and this was manifested 
at once in the strongest manner. 
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The decree of the Senate was re- 
ceived with joy in every district. 
[very where the white cockade was 
raised. Generals and armies sent 
in their adhesion; and he, who a 
few months before gave law to the 
empire, could not now in any place 
enforce a single act of authority, 
We vow turn to the unhappy 
man, who having possessed such 
great means abused them, like too 
many others, for the sake of his 
own personalaggrandisement, Arms 
was his profession, and to implicit 
obedience he was accustomed He 
could not put off the soldier, when 
out of the field, nor exercise the 
authority of a king, which implies 
subjection to law and to wise coun- 
sel. He had rejected in a most 
unaccountable manner the terms 
offered him by the allies, which 
would have left him in possession of 
a kingdom: he now had to propose 
his terms, which whatever they 
were, ended in the unconditional 
abdication of his empire. The 
necessity of this megsure was ex- 
plained to him in very plain terms 
bv those about him; and he found 
that he had no forces on which he 
could place reliance. The allies 
behaved towards him with the re- 
spect due to his rank: a considerable 
peusion is settled upou him, and the 
island of Elba, near Italy, fixed 
upon for his future residence. From 
the time that he ceased to command, 
he remained under a guard at Fon- 
tainebleau, and it is now said, that 
he has been conveyed to his allotted 
station. May he there enjoy a long 
life, and be restored to a proper 
state of mind, that he may tn the 
years of his adversity atone for the 
eviis brought on mankind daring 
those of prosperity, explain to pos- 
terity the motives of his siaideict 
during his wonderful career of 
miscalled glory, and be a living 
lesson to sovereigns and people, 
assuagiig the ragings of the latter, 
and teaching the former, that by 
wisdom they must reign, and on 


justice they must found their de- 


crees. 
The newly elected sovereign of 
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France was in England at the time 
these great events tock place, and a 
deputation from his own country 
announced to him his elevation to 
the throne, and the terms on wkich 
it was guaranteed to him and his 
posterity. He made no demur, for 
they are almost a transcript of that 
constitution to which his un/ortu- 
nate Leother bad signed his acquies- 
cence, Soon alter he made his 
triumphal entry into Loudon in the 
same carriage With the Prince Re- 
gent, and the people and prince 
united in the same joy which this 
happy event every where occasioned. 
The meeting of the priuce and the 
king at Stapmore did honeur to 
both parties, aud is a presage, it is 
to be hoped, of a happy union 
hetween the two kingdoms. ‘The 
City of London presented an ad- 
dress to the Majesty of France on 
this occasion, whose stay in this 
capital for a few days cannot fail of 
having made a good impression on 
his mind, and that of all the 
numerous courtiers who had been 
faithful to bim in the years of 
adversity. Every honour was paid 
due to his royal dignity, in town and 
on his road to Dover, where the 
Prince Regent took leave of hin, 
and before this is read he will have 
received in his own capital the 
homagé of his own pation. 

So great and so astonishing an 
event completely fills the mind, and 
every true Christian will adore the 
havd of Provideace, which raiseth 
up kings, and pulleth them down 
from their thrones, setting awful 
lessons before the eyes of mankind 
of the insecurity of worldly pos- 
sessions. The whole has been 
brought about in the most wonder- 
ful manner. A power, apparently 
consolidated by the strongest ties, 
has been broken in an instant. In 
this country people have been divi 
ded, as might naturally be expected 
in the course of such extraordinary 
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years, as we have seen since the 
taking of the Bastile, on the nature 
of the revolution: but all were uni- 
ted in the horror of that despotism, 
which had succeeded anarchy. No 
party can clann to itself exclusive 
praise in the eveuts that have taken 
place; and all are satisfied in a tes 
minalion, Which holris out the hope, 
that Fronce, having experienced 
the extremes of anarchy aud despo- 
tism, will now feel the necessity 
of living under that true goyera- 
meant, the only one indeed deserving 
of the name of government, in 
which king and people are equally 
subject to law: for then only is a 
king entitled to allegiance, when 
he himself shines the best example 
of loyalty. 

Thoughts innumerable crowd on 
the mind, but one at present de- 
serves particularly the attention of 
every Christian. France and bag 
land have in too many tstances 
lived in a manner, unworthy of the 
relationship in which they stand to 
each other; and this conduct has on 
both sides of the water been foment 
ed and encouraged by the worldly 
politician. They who are neigir 
bours, and ought to be friends, have 
been wickedly termed patural eve- 
mies. Natural.enemies! ‘he God 
of nature did not form kingdoms to 
be enemies to each other. ‘The 
happiness will be in the highest 
degree promoted by mutual good 
offices. May the two kingdoms ot 
France and kngland in future know 
and respect each other better. May 
the iwhabitants ef both kingdoms 
unite as cordially as the twosove 
reigns, endeayouring to promote 
each other's welfare as much as they 
have heretofore been bent uponeach 
other's rain. Above all, may they 
beth unite in a better knowledge 
of their comnjon Saviour, and since 
they call themselves by his holy 
name, inay they act as hecometh his 
true disciples. 
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Poor Naboth’s papers, not suiting our work, are left for him at the Publishers. 
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